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ABSTRACT 

The publication provides some broad guidelines, for 
serving impaired, disabled, and handicapped children in 
nonspecialized or regular day and residential camps, part One jon the 
rationale and basis for integrated camping inclodes three chapters 
which cover mainstreaming and the normalization principle, the 
continuum of services <cr Cascade System) for inconvenienced ^ 
.individuals, and the rights and responsibilities of campers. 
Practical approaches to integrated camping are the focus of Part Two, 
with chagte^rs on the ^following topics (sample subtopics are in 
parentheses): philosophical considerations (values and goals of 
integrated camping) ; matching camps and campers (recruiting campers ^ 
and assessment of readiness for- an integrated camping exp^ience) ; 
facilitating adjustment to an integrated camp (parent's role, 
'orientation of camp personnel, grouping campers, and the group . - 
experience); adapting activities (aci^ive games and sports and 
specific activity adaptations) ; and administrative concerns (the 
facility, ;5taff requirements, insurance an^ protection, and 
evaluation procedures) . Also provided are descriptions of -audiovisual 
and additional printed materials* Bi*t)liographies are given for most 
of the ohapters in the document. Appendixes include a 'list of 
organizations and publications^ concerned with. inconvenienced 
individuals, guidelines for obtaining information through the hom^ 
interview and^rom professionals, a brief paper on evaluation, and 
Reprints of seven articles on camping programs and* recreation for 
Tlandicapped children* (SBH) * ^ 
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During the Vast several years a great deal of attention has been given 
to integratiog^mpaired , disabled, an'd handicapped children ;Lnto regular school 
program^ and activities. Emphasis ha-s also been given to activities in which 
adults with various impairments ar disabilities could take part with their 
friends and neighbors. Recent legislation and litigation have reenforced appli- 
cation of least restrictive alternat^ives and. most normal settings feasible to 
promote maximum growth, optimal development, and greatest happiness of impaired, ^ 
disabled, and handicapped persons. WHile camping and outdoor education programs 
have not been expli^jjit in any of these decisions or mandates, they are 'implicitly 
included. j / 

However, as the history of recreation and activity programs is reviewed, it 
is Interesting to note that some of the first and most successful efforts at 
integrating individuals with various physical oc mental conditions with their 
peers were, through camping and outdoQt* programs.' Some of these programs have 
been in existerlce for over forty years. Wh^ile some innovative and imaginative 
individ^aals have been responsible for these forward and progressive steps, f*ar 
too many -other camps and outdoor programs have been domirifiated by traditi'on'and 
convention,^ This is ironic in that the single .best predict;or erf an ind ividual ' s ' ' 
ability to function safely, successfully^, and with personal satisfaction in 
integrated situations tis felt to be ways an individual gets along in recreational 
and play situations. 

- Procedures discussed in this publication are not intended or designed to ' 
eliminate special camps and outdoor activities specifically tor impaired, disabled, 
and handicapped persons. However, large numbers of individuals, regardless oi 
type or severity of their conditions, can benefit f^^^Nand need to take part 
in camp and outdoor programs anS activities with their claaemates and friends. 
For some of these individuals a special camp can .become a springboard to regular 
camps; many others need only opportunities to be asked to cTSme to a regular 
camp. Continuum of services is presented as the key to meeting individual needs. 

This publication provides more than theory and rationale* It contains 
practical and functional methods and techniques that work. Emphasis is .upon 
teamwork and cooperation among everyone* concerned for and i^olved in providing 
the very best opportunities for these children — parents, camp administrators, 
and camp directors, counselors a^ all levels, volunteers, .and to tbs campers 
themselves. However, readers who only look at the specific approaches and 
techniques miss the real message of this publication. Ki2y to success^in these 
programs is attitude — attitudes of all persons involved. ' Irfstead^ aP rat iolfia^lizing 
why integrated camping won't work, after reading this publ icatipn fireaders should 
h^ve positive attitudes and thoughts along with many reasons that thds approach 
will and can work and must be pursued vigorously. Specific sectiops deal with 
what, why, when, who, where, and how, of opportunities in whic^ impaired, disabled, 
and handicapped campers* part ic ipate with their able-bodied peersJ? Other sections 
contain information abo^it resources, including printed diate^iaXs^and' audiovisual 
items for specific kinds of assistance. Supportive infonijat€on about mdins treaming 
or integration as applied to camps and outdtior programs is included^'to assist 
readers with background rationale of the con^cept.' • \ • ' _^ , 
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This publication was developed by staff of Physical Education and Recreation 
for the Handicapped: Information and Research Utili^:ation Center (IRUC) , based 
in part on a manuscript by Mrs.^Doreen Kronick (Toronto, Ontario, Canada). Mrs* 
Kronick prepared the original manuscript as a project for t'he AAHPER Unit on 
Programs for the Handicapped several years' ago, gathering general and specific 
information and locating necessary resources. We greatly appreciate her willingness 
to share knowledge and experience, as well as the many contributions of countless 
other individuals who responded to early draft materials and submitted reactions 
to the practicality and feasibility of widespread integrated catoping. 
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FpREWORD 

* « 

Impaired, disabled and handicapped child rtM are no longer being hidden 
at home or institutionalized to the exten^th.a they, were in the past. While 
difference*s oaf opinion exist," current emphasis is upon creating environments 
and settings whereby these children can function to the maximum degree possible 
as integral and contributi,ijg members of. society at large. Children who are 
less obviously different,' whose exceptionalities fifight have been undetected 
in the p^st, or who merely wd^ld ^hav^ been. labeled , temperamental y late bloomery 
lazy:, dreamery or, spoiled now are likely to be categorized as: disi^urhedy 
moderately mentally ^etardedy slJu learneVy or learning disabled. Many chil- 
dren whose medical conditions yere untreatable a few years" ago, now receive 
services which enable them t6 join in various activities in which their 
.fViends and classmates participate. As a result of these factors, directors 
of non-specialized' or regular camps are rece'iving requests from an increasing 
number of parents to eni;oll their impaired, disabled, and' handicapped chil- 
dren in th,ese programs. Many non-speciaJ izeJ or regular camps have impaired, 
disabled, or handicappe4 children in, then programs; other , camps are interested 
in becoming involved in such ^art enJieavor . To date, there haye been few guidelines 
to assvist camp directors in serving children witfi different needsi 

The purpose of this publication is to provide some broad guidelines for 
serving impaired j'^disabled , and haptficapped persons in non-^s*pecialized or 
regular s.day and. residential camp^ and* to share experiences of some camps and 
agencies that have participated in such programs. Camp directors, boards, 
and staff which use this publication should adapt the information so that * 
it can be meaningful to their particular situ^^n. Each will have to select 
materials that are relevant l;o the children tffli^serve, thftir specific 
conditions, degree of impairment or disability dnd'the childrer^ reaction 
1^0 their condition. ^ 

Information about etiologies, prevalence, characteristics, and care of 
specif ic -conditions has not been included in this publication. Children are 
affected^ differently by -Sypecific conditions, and their individual abilities " ^ 

and limitations, personalrties and special needs must be recognized. Re- 
sources are listed in thi's pt^blication which will assist camp directors and 
st^^^in seeking information "Ibout handicapping conditions; howeve^r, it is 
hoped that staff do not limit their eM()ectations of ' an^ individual because f 
they read what he or she should or cannot do. ' . * 

This publication is addressed to staff of camps that are maicing. initial 
or mddest efforts to serve children with special or different needs, -as- well 
as to staffs of camps that* have put forth extensive effort to integrate » 
large numbers of these children into their programs. As there has been 
little conclusive research relative to integrating persons ^into regular \ ' 

cam|^s, no hard and fast rules exist. Successful integration has been a-' 
chi^ved in all types ^«af camps — private, community, day, residential, sports, 
and those wfth. a variet^ of c^her orientations. Intake procedures, staffing, 
physical settings, programs arfe length of season have v-aried. from camp to » 
camp. Therefore, materials in jthis publication are intended to familiarize 
readers with some approaches that have worked and been successful in specific 
Situations and may.be applicable for direct or adapted use in other settings 
and circumstances. , V 
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A f^LARIFICATION OF TERMS 

The terms impaired^ disabled, and handioapp'ed are often used synony- 
mously and interchangeably. 9t)ciety ^imposes labels, particularly upon indi- , 
vi-duaLs with various physi,*<raLtjTliental, emotional, and social conditions. 
This is a^ paradox when 'One considers that live in an era in which em- 
pha,sis'is on the individual and what he or she can do. The paraHox is even* 
more confusing when ^one realizes > tfiat this is not the Way in which many in- 
dividuals with various conditions look upon ' themselves Recognizilig that 
there are important differences between the terms and among impaired, dis- 
abled, and handicapped persons themselves, the terms are differentiated 
here. Involved prof essionals must promote 'appropriate definition, conno- 
tatii^n, and exact use of each of .these terms with respeA for the way in- 
dividuals with various conditions look upon. themselves , not in ways that 
haye been cultu^aJly imposed by society and by. persons without any of these 
conditions. ' ' . • 

* • . ' 

Impaired individuals have identifiable organic or functional -^^ 
conditions; some*part of ttie body is actually massing, a^ portion 
' ^ of an.^natomical stri/cture^ -gpnes or one* or more parps of the 
bo'dy do not function .properly or adequately. The condition may 
be permanent, as in the case of amputaticti, congenital birth 
Vdefect, cerebral palsy, brain damage, or retrolental fibroplasia. 
It may be temporary — functional speech defect^, some learning 
disabilities, various emotional problems, certain sociaL mal- 
*^ adjustments , .or specific movement deficiencies.. 

. . ^Disabled individuals, because of impairments, are limited or re- 
stricted in executing some skills, doing specific jobs or tasks, 
or performing pertain activities. Individuals with certain im- 
pairments should not^h€^ autom'atically excluded from activities 
because a condition makes it appear that they cannot participate 
safely, successfully, or with persohal satisfaction. Some im- 
^ired persons attain high levelfe' of excellence in activities 
in which they are not sup^posed to be able to perform or partici- 
pate; is this success in spite of or because of u's^ 

Handicapped indiviHu^ls, because of impairment or disability, 
» are -adversely* affected psychoLogitally , emotionally, or socially. 
' Handicapped p^'rspns reflect an attitude of self-pity.. Some ^ 
individuals with impairments' ai;id' disabilities are handicapped, 
^ome severely. Others witK severe impairments or disabilities 
adjust extremely well t-o^ their conditions and live happy and 
productive lives. In 'their eyes they are not handicapped eve^ 
.though society continues to label them hajidicappe4. Undoubtealy 
many persons in society with neither an impairment nor a dis- 
ability are handicapped! # 

*An additional term is perhaps more descriptive than the terms impaired,^ 
' disabled, and handicapped, and it has been. in use for several years and is 
actaallyrpref erred 'by most individuals vith handicapping conditions. This 
*.term is inQonveniexiced. , Most persons, with handicapping conditions^regar^ 



themselves as having to live with ah inconvenlenc^e , major at some times, 
hardly noticeable at, others. - This publication hopes t\ reflect the wide 
and growing acceptance and usage of the term inconveniem:ed; therefore, it 
has been used throughout this publication in place of theXterms impaired, 
disabled., and handicapped. 

• ■" .4 ' ' 
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PAfeX '0NE: RATIONALE AND BASIS FOR INTEGRATED CAMPING 



MAINSTREAMINt AND T-HE NORMALIZATION 
j PjjWfetE: AN INTRODUCTION 

■ ^ . ■. • 

For many year^ psychologists, educators^ .physicians, afid other pro^f^s- 
sional persoi^l felt that inconvenienced children required special and 
separate schools and special education programs were based on disabilities 
and categorical generalizations rather than on' abilities and personal: in- 
^^erests. This attitude was extended to leisure programs Ils well, including 
camping. However, labeling a child as har}dioapped or spe&ial emphasizes ^ 
deficiences and differences rather than abilities and similarities among^ 
all children. -Recently, therefore, many of these same professional personnel • 
have been reconsidering categorical approaches and placement of^ inconvenienced 
children J regardless of type or Severity of their conditions. Questions 
have been raised about the efficacy* of educating these children in tqtal 
separation from. the mainstream of society; concerns have also been expressed 
about the effectiveness of camping programs based exclusive 1/ on specific^ 
diagnostic ^categorie's or broad general^ized conditions. 

These new atti tudes. are indicative of grotwirig acceptance of normalization 
- principles and approaches, which were pioneered in the Scandinaviar) countries 
in the early and middle^l960* s and have been increasingly emphasized in the 
United States during t'he 1970* s. Basically, normalization as a pro^cess em- 
phasizes, regardless o^f type or degree of condition, that inconvenienced 
persons participate in a normal life rhythm in which they ge\ up "for break- 
fast, leave. home for school, work in sheltered workshops , attend day care 
centers ^r other activity facilities, reJmrn^ home after their day, and par- 
ticipate^'in .recreational, community, and social activities according to- 
their interests^ needs, .and abilities. They live in 'a 'bis'exual world, in 
, fiamily size groups, and care for their personal needs to the e^^tent' they 
are able. As a result, Inconvenienced persons are being given opportunities, 
to live in hostels^, group and foster homes and through special provisions in 
Trommunities , apd in apartments; even severel^and profoundly mentally re- 
tarded'and multiple involved live JLn Che community. 

Day and residential camps are a part of this process in some geograph- 
ical areas. In addition to providing opportunities for' par ticipants in 
■wl>ale8orae out-of-doors'" activities that are challenging, fun, and appropriate 
to Chronological ages, functional. abilities, interests, ^nd past experiences 

• of participants, camping programs .can be planned and structured so that in- 
convenienced persons can be integrated to 'interact meaningfully with their 
able-bodied peers. ' ^ * 

* The term mainstreaming is often Ai^ed synonymously with' the' term nor- 
malization. Although based on tht normalrzation principle, mainstreaming 
is only one aspect of normalizaWon,. In fact,, the concept of mainstreaming 
as' relate4 to normalizartion ' is often misunderstood' oi* inappropriately, de- 
fined. In an effort to resolve this dilemma and provide some direction^in 

, planning appropriate programs, the following definition is proposed:* 



*Based on materials developed by Dale E. Codns , .Defjartment of Counseling 
and Special Education, IMiA^ersity of Akron, Akron, Ohio, 44325. 
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Mainstreaming refers' to'' -the concept' of providing appropriate 
«tiucational services to inconvenienced children, regardless^ 
• of their level of involvement,^ in se^tifigs as near to tradi- 

tional educational practice as possible. ' , * 

This definition can be extended ,apd adapted 'tp include camping programs ' ^ 
*and outdoor education/recreation opportunities, as well as educational serv- 
ice. This definition does not — * y - 

. suggest massive return to^ or placement of all inconvenienced 
childi;en in regular grades , "-recreatioo programs*, or camping 
activities; 

refer to 'separate settings as equivalent placements; v 

mean' the end of all s^lf-cbhtained special programs as service* 
vehicles for children. 

This definition does, suggest^- - ^ ^ 

/, .a oontznuicm of service alternatives apptropriate ^o allow placement 
» - of children as. individuals not members of categories; 

som^ system other than thB present dichotomy of placement in \^ 
either regular or special c].asses, recreation programs, or ^ 
camping activities j » ^ . \ 

. ^ a, need to Inte'gratfe all levels of inconvenienced c.hild?feo to the 
maximum extent p6ssible. Integration may fce only_ in non-academio 
areas, play areas , luAch ateas , or da^residential camping;^ 

a need for greater understanding of inconvenienced children by ^ ^ 
ill school, recreation, and pamp/^pei;sonne3f. &npha&is in yte- 
* ' .service and/or inservicfe programs •to attain this type of undeV- 

• .standing should emphasise 'ability , potential, and similai;itiea 
^ mj^^ll children, while recognizijjig^ the special needs of\eaoh 
- .^^|P^^ so^that the i^yiividuality of each participant is preserved;^ . •* 

new role& for- educational, F^^cteation, and camp onnel *in ^ 
p^rovidfng gervices to inconvenienced ini^^viduals . For example, 
^^persons who can' provide »resour^ and* supjJirt assistance to , regular 
camp counselors are p^riority n^eds inKmany settings; ^ 

" m ■ 

need for administrative accept^ce/^|^he concept as a basis for ^ 
necessary organizational flexibility of programs and coordination 
of 4d4:iv^ities . to assure implementation in the best interests of 
^ all clvildretf. , * • ' . V ' " 

NonrCategorical Approach tc^ Ipvolving All Campers . r. 

Basid'to normaliiation ancf mainstreaming is a non-categoricCjL approach 
in which eaoh person is J.ooked upon and approached 4s an individual. Tradi- 
*tionally, however, inconvenienced individuals have been classified, categorized. 
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and , programed according to specific physical, mental,, emotional, or ' 
social conditions. Inherent in a categorlca^l approach is the false assump- 
tion that ^11 persons with the, same condition have identical heeds, iti- . J 
terests, and abilities ;i they are looked upon as mechanized robots from an 
assembly line I ^Failure .to recognize the uniqueness of eac^h person negates 
the concept of individual dif f fejrences . In fact, many persons find as many 
differences among people with the same condition as between" tfhese individ- 
uals as* a group and those with other conditions or those with no impair- 
ment, disability', or handicap at all. To plan and program for all visually 
impaired, or^hopedically involved, 'cerebral palsied, or cardiac patien^ in 
the same way is no more valid and justified than, planning and programing in . 
the same way ^o.F^^Il children of the same chronological age, sex, or hom^ , 
state. * 

A close parallel exists between the false dichotomy of mind and Body 
and the false assumption that all individuals with the same impairment, 
disability, or handicap fit a standard mold. Differentiation of mind and 
body and labeling conditions are necessary for discussion purposes, as 
learning experiences for studehts, and to develop certain understandings, 
appreciations, and khowledge. (It also appears that categorical approaches 
are ntecessary for funding purposes!) However, when programing for and 
dealing with real people, the wholeness of the individual and the .totality 
of one's functions and, being are obvious; segregating according to isolated 
parts is at best ^n- academic exercise. * \ * 

Specifically applied to camping, a non-categorical approach focuses 
on how an individual functions in various types and levels of programs and 
activities. All of one^s physical, mental, emotional, and social charac- 
teristics influence involvement, success, achievement, arid satisfactions 
from camping and outdoor activities. A non-categorical approach deals 
with real, live, functioning peof>le, not a condition which may or n?ay not 
affect ability to perform certain movements, skills, ^or camping Activities. 

Categories and conditions se should not; be the inajor criterion 
whe^ grouping for camping and oGtdoois activities; ^these are concerns for 
toethods and approaches but not necessarily for grouping. Many inconvenienced 
youngsters who can participate and compete with their peers are still kept 
in special programs for these activities. Special programs cannot become 
one Way streets; every effort must be made to get youngsters back into the 
mainstream in those things in which they can participate' and compete. ^ Three 
'groups should be considered for participants whatever the activity: 

liegutar groups comprised of individuals who have the ability, confidence, 
experience, awareness, stability, understanding, interest,' and motivation to 
.participate in one or more activities on an integrated basis. -This would 
represent the non-specialized, camp which is integrated. 'Inconvenienced in- 
dividuals attend the camp with able-bodied*.youngsters , living in a cabin 
with others and being integrat;ed tg differing extents."" 

c/acAjj a young ^an with hemophelia, attended ike camps of his 
choice throughdut.his camping career. He was not allowed to par- 
ticipate in body contact sports, but accepted, roles of referee and 
scovekeeper. As he reached his teens he chose alternate Activities 
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to contaot sports suoh as drama and arts ctnd crafts. Over the years 
thzak^s great desire was to join a canoe trip. When Jack uns fifteen, 
the Gomp^ director met with his parents, physician, and the camp 
physician and they examined the risks Qf Jack going on such a trip. 
All parties agreed to accept the risk because of Jack^s eagerness 
to have that experience. He didn't carry a l<napsack or^ canoe on 
the triP' route was chosen whereby ihe counselor was always ' 
accessible to a telephone or Forest Ranger. Sea plane service^was 
aooessiple to get Jack if a problem arose. Fortunately , the canoe 
trip progressed without incident and was as fulfilling as Jack had 
anticipdted,^ 

Intermediate or half -way groups made up of perdans who have the poten- 
tial for regular group participation but for the present are lacking aome 
element which will eventually enable them to participate successfully, 
safely, 'and with personal satisfaction. This would represent the special 
unit iji a non-specialized camp, where the entire group consists of persons 
with handicapping conditions. Some activities are separate from the rest 
of the camp, and others are conducted together, A special unit can serve 
as^a transitional step between specialized ahd non-specialized camping ,for 
a child wfio cannot yet. cope with physical, emotional, and social demands 
of a non-handicapped group. It affords^ campers additional orientation, 
facilities, and time they might need, while allowing them to take advant<age 
of the comptehensiye'^'facilitie^ of a non-specialized camp. Semi-integrated 
camping can j^rovide children with opportunities to have experiences and 
develop friendships both w^fh able-bodied and Inconvenienced children, with 
less stress than in the totally integrated camp. ^ Some children will be 
able to graduate from the special unit* without the additional adjustment 
.of changing camps Unless care is taken, a special unit can defeat some- 
of the objectives of integrated camping. For example, directors might he , 
tempted to ke,ep a^ child in the special unit af t^ he or she is reddy t^ 
joiti the able-bodied group, since it is easier to plan for and handle a 
special placement.' 

Special groups for individi^als who need long-range opportunities an3 
experiences in special, sheltered^ segregated programs because of the 
severity and complexity of, their conditions. The specializ^ed camp provides 
this sheltered environment. The staff-camper ratio at a specialized camp 
may be greater than that of camps serving the non-handicapped. Generally, 
Some of the staff ^have special training in and are particularly knowledgeabl 
about the handicaps and individuals being served.' 

s The specialized camp strives to teach an inconvenienced child to handle 
as many needs as possible. The goal of many such^camps is to help the child 
come to terms with his/her handicap, master self-care skills, and ^gain a 
greater degree of independence, all of which can contribute to readiness 
to cope with a non-specialized camp, classroom and p^lay group. Many mild 
to moderately inconvenienced children never require a .specialized campitig 
experience. ' . . ^ 

Bd attended a camp for learning disabled children for two 
8UJ(pmer8. I^iitially, he was uncoordinated, fought often with his 
fellow campers, sought a great deal of adult attention, .and rarely 



vKzintained interest in an activity for more than a couple of 
minutes. *The physical therapy program at the camp helped Ed develop 
coordination. As he became proficient in a number of camp skills, 
>^Ed's attention seeking behavior decreased and his attention span, 
increased,^ The camp stressed the building of acceptable social 
skills. Consequently, Ed acquired a couple of close friends for ^ 
the first time in his life and related more accmptably to ail his 
cabinmates. At age eleven, he enrolled in a non- specialized cwfip 
attended by several of hi$ friends and made a good adjustment . 

Hick was depressed about the sudden limitations he experienced 
in movement and speech at age nine as a result of a brain tumor. 
A summer spent at a camp for^ orthopedically impaired children 
enabled him to acquire a more realistic pi(jjture of his current 
abilities and to develop an interest in a number of skills such 
as painting-'-and-^oheckers , not irwotving the use of his weak left 
side. Since his condition was progressive, placement at a non- 
specialized camp was not considered advisable. 

Within this framework yaungsters*are guided and placed ia situations 
in which they can compete and participate. Physical, motor, camping, and 
outdoor activities are not considered as entities but in terms of each 
specific area so that an individual who is outstanding in one »area but 
weak in another is programed according to specific abilities, li^mitations , 
and needs.' The major criterion for placement in camping or outdoor ac- 
tivities is not Qne's physical, mental, emotional, or social d'eficiency 
but the individual's total ability to function in activities of immediate 
concern. Sufficient flexibility to individualize activities, methods, 
and procedures is a fundamental organizational consideration and adminis- 
trative responsibility in non-categorical programing. 
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This book is intended to provide teat:hers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators with'T)ractical ideas and methods that have been used success- 
fully by educators wh^o have hearing impaired children in their classes. 
To this end, chapters deal with such basic considerations as terminology 
and the influence of Ijearing impairment on education of children and 
youth. Other chapters concern characteristics and principles of 
successful mains treaming, with specific suggestions for teachers and 
administrators. Fourteen programs in different settings illustrative 
of mains treaming hearing impaired children are detailed. 

# 

Dunn, John M. Mainstreaming ; An Dverview > Paper presented at American 
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veation, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 1975. 12 pp. Available from IRUC 
in xerox form, $1.20. 

This paper focuses oa three current concerrvs: the meaning of the term 
mainstreaming, the ration^J.e for mainstreaming, and the implications 
of mainstreaming for physical education. Mainstreaming is discussed 
in terms of where the handicapped child should be educated in relation 
'to the normal child, how each child should be placed in terms of 
functioning ability, and number of personnel required to educate 
children with various fur>ctioning abilities. Despite the fact that 
little has been written in this area, mainstreaming has definite 
implications for physical educators. A few of these implications 
are discussed in the paper. 

Gorelick, Molly C. Changing Attitudinal Barriers Toward Integrating 
Children with Handicaps . Speech given at Therapeutics Council Meeting, 
Association for Research, Administration and Professional Councils 
and Societies, AAHPER Natiolial Convention (Milwaukee, Wisconsin), 
April 2-3, 1976. 29 pp. Available in xerox form form IRUC, $2.90. 

With America's Bicentennial in mind, Gorelick examines humanistic 
advances ^hat have been made in the United States over the past 200 
years. She particularly focuses on attitudes toward handicapped 
persons and the elimination of "handi'capism" through^desegregation, 
integration, mainstreaming, and normalization. ^The program at 
California State Univ^rsi ty"<Nor thridge) to train personnel to work 
^n regularNiui;^ery schools wifh disabled And non-disabled children 
is used as an example of trhe process of attitude change in teachers^ 
and administrators. Studies of attitudes tow^d handicapped children 
are V reviewed . 

Hobbs, Nicholas, Project Director.^ The Futures of Children: Cate- 
gories» Labels and Their Consequences. Report of the Project on 
Classification of Exceptional Children . Nashville, Tennessee: 
Vanderbilt University, September^l974. 309 pp. 

This book' presents nearly 50 recommendations from the work of 31 
task forces on current classification procedures and their impli- 
cations. It shows what must be done to guarantee millions Qf children 
real opportunities for growth and learning, to ensure them services ^ 
they need, and to give them constructive experiences in schools. 



hospitals, the' courts, their own homes and communities. A plan 
for classifying children according to the sep/±Ces they need 
rather than th,e capabilities they lack is advocate's along with 
a. framework for integrating all children* s /services . The author 
spells out what should be done, who ^Jioulcwbe responsible, how 
touch, it, will cost, ^nd how long It wi^^^pfce to get the job done.' 

>IanQ, Philip H. , editor. Mainstream Spyial Education; Issues and 
Perspectives in Urban Centers . (Proceedings of the University of 
Miami Conference on Special Education tn the Great Cities.) Res ton, 
Virginia: 'council for Exceptional Children, n.d. 166 pp. 

Di^cjussions of the 'Miami Conference yn Special Education in the Great 
Cities. ^entered around three issues:/ the right to an education for 
all'eKjeptional childreVi , ^ training Aeeds of regular educators, and 
the^three "D? problems: decategorization, declassification, ^and 
desegregation. An overview of varied projects involving state and 
local education agencies and their cooperative activities with local 
universities was presented. University programs in teacher training 
were discussed, and a technical assistance System that will enable 
service and training to be provided to a broader range of individuals 
within .the educational arena was described. 

Michaux, Loui^ Arthur. The Physically Handicapped and the Community: 
Some Challen'feing Breakthroughs . Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas (301-327 E. Lawrence Avenue) ,1970. 122 pp. 

This book was written to as^st disabled and nondisabled persons 
in woVking together .as a community. For nondisabled readers, the 
author, who has* cerebral palsy, offers insights into the attitudes 

feelings of disabled persons. For disabled readers, the author 
offers ways in which disabled people can live meaaingf ully in terms 
of attitudes, adaptive equipment, and the development of relation- 
ships. Ways that the community in general and the church in 
particular can help disabled people get into the mainstream of. 
life are discussed at length. Appendices include resources for 
.adaptive equipment, education, housing, and legislation. 

Minnesota Education . Volume 2 (No. 2)i' Spring 1976, entire isstte. 
Proceedings from the July 1975 Deans* Project Conference on Main-| 
streaming. Minneapolis, Minnesota: College of Education, University 
of Minnesota (104 Burton Hall, 55455), 1976. 79 pp. ^ • 

The purpose of the 5uly 1975 Deans* Project Conference at the 
University of Minnesota was to consider the roots of mainstreaming ^ 
and their implications for preparation of school personnel. This 
issue of Minnesota Education presents seven-conference papers and 
discussions. • \ r ' 



Nyquist, fewald B. Mainstreaming: Idea and Actuality . Albany, New 
York: The University of the State of New York, The State Education 
Department (55 Elk Street, 12224), 'n.d. 17 pp. • ' 



To clarify the concept of such a valuable ^pproa'ch to the education 
of handicajpped children, this occasional papier discusses what main- 
streaming means and some of the reasons for its emergence as a 
popular trend in special education. Turning frqm the idea to' the 
reality, the author describes some freqtientljr used.^approacljes to 
mains treaming. Common elements of succe'ssfui progrMs including 
preparation, pacing, specificity apd flexibilit;y are detaiied. W 
the bibliography, summaries of ^ variety , of mainstreaming ptograms 
are .listed. , " ' f ' 

•» " ' 

One Out of Ten: School,^Planning for the Handicapped .- New York: 
Educatipnal Facilities Laboratories (850 Third Avenue),, 197A. 
Available from IRUC in xerox form, $2.00. , , ' 



"Piis report deals with implications of new laws about and alter-, 
native methods for educating impaired, disabled , .and hancjicapped 
children in public schools* Schools and other public service- 
agencies are beginning to share staff and podl resources to build 
new systems of treatment and education for children witl^ various 
handicapping conditions. Innovative alternatives from selected 
schools and school systems are presented to assist other school 
districts djevelop a continuum of services between unmodified 
everyday classroom opportunities* and fe'sidentfial hospital services ^ 
to meet needs of all children with mental, physical, learning, 
emotional ai^i multiple conditions. . 

Program for ^he Analysis of Delns ti tut ionallzation^ Resources* 
Reintegrating Meti tally Retarded People into the Cdnnnunity: An 
Annotated BiMiography of Prifit and Audiovisual Information and 
Training Materials . Reston^' Virginia^ The Council for Exceptional 
'Children <1920 Association Iirl>;e, 22091), 1975. 23 pp. 

This bibliography contains^ 123 annotated references which document 
efforts to ass:^st mentally retarded individuals in moving out of 
institutional Settings. 'The f;irst mkjor section of the bibliography. 
Print Inclu^iori^', includes journal articles, books, booklets, 
project reports'^ conference reports, and mt)nographs. Section two^ 
Nonprint Inclusions, contains information on films and sideshows. 
All entries in the bibliograpl]^ are annotated, and .information 9n ^ 
obtaining all sc^urces is given. - 
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r"' \ THE CONTINUUM OF SERVICES' 

A . .; > . , • FOR INCONVENIENCED INDIVIDUALS 

/ Normalization*, mains t reaming, and some ,of the implications^ for inte- » 
grating camp settings were ejqplored in therprevidas section. But in.tg^ 
grating 'inconvenienced in4ividuals into regular programs and activities 
is only part of a continuum of services. Such a continuum includes iotal 
separation of individuals, activities, and facilities along with a variety 
of. intermediate steps. In fact, integration as part of the normalization 
process can take a variety of forms. In addition to full participation 
in regular classes, outdoor programs, and camping activities, some in- 
convenienced persons may participate as segregated groups in various 
activities conducted in community settings, such as being in a special 
class at a public school or being in a scout troop for handicapped young- 
sters and meeting at a community center. For other individuals the first 
step in this p^cess may simply be having opportunities to go out into the 
community on trips or to go into a communi^ty facility, such as a library 
or a drugstore. Different activities also lend themselves to greater or 
leaser degrees of direct integratiiwt. For example , heterogeneous groups 
can be effective for many individual activities, since participants with 
less ability or limited experience can benefit from models provided by 
more skilled and experienced participants. On the other hand, homogeneous 
groups can be more effective for certain team or group activities, es- 
pecially when abilities of participants^^ differ markedly. 

Recent legislation and litigation affirm and reaffirm the concept of« 
providing least restrictive alternative or most normal setting feasible for 
inconvenienced children. These terms (least restrictive; most normal 
feasible) in themselves connote a continuum of services. Although legis- 
* lation and litigation have applied primarily to educational programs, 
underlying concepts and principles are applicable to any program — including 
camping and outdoor educatioq,/ recreation involving impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped persons. 

The Cascade System of Special* Education Services 

Many of the Specific approaches that are. discussed and used for imple- 
menting a continuum of servipes are based on or modifications of the cascade 
system for special education introduced by Maynard Reynolds of the University 
of Minnesota in 1962. Varying degrees of special services, and integration 
are provided according to needs of individual children. Under this, system 
the greatest numbers of inconvenienced children are absorbed in and served 
V^ith minimum modification or change in regular programs^ As depicted in 
Figure 1, children with severest conditions and most , difficult problems 
are fewest in number and usually require most specialized and sheltered 
services. Conversely, children with less severe conditions arp more fre- 
quently found in regular programs in which there are ^greater degrees of — . 
integration. Relative size of each section in.Jigure 1 is representative 
. of ^umbers of children in each level within the continue. This cah also 
be interpreted in terms of kinds of specialized services an individual needs 
at each level. Often overlooked but as important as support and services 
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FKURE 1 

THE CASCADE 'SYSTEM OF ^ECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 



Level VII 
Stand-by educational or 
^oneducatlonal services 



Instruction in hospital or domiciled set- 
^tings with supportive services from 
sfpecialists with training or.e^pperi- 
ence to deal with physically ito- 
paired, learning disabled, or 
^mentally retarded persons. 
School programs in these 
^facll^ties are often 
operated by public 
schools . 



MEDICAL, HEALTH, 
AND 

WELFARE CARE 
FACILITIES. 



L-evel/ 
Homepcund 



SCHOOL BASED 



PROGRAMS 



Level. 
V 

Special 
Stations 



Level IV 
^Full-tiife special 
class with resource 
itinerant or consultant 
specialists for physical- 
>ly impaired, learning dis- 
abled, or mentally retarded 
persons. ^ ; 



Level III 

Resource program or-^part-time special 
service. * 



\ 



Level II 

Regular class attendance plus consultation, \^ 
special supplementary instruction, and/or supportive^ V 
services from itinerant therapists and/or specialists 
with training ox experience to deal with physically iv^ 
paired, learning disabled ^^or mentally Handicapped persons. 



\ 



Level I , 

Children in regular classes, including those impaired, disabled, or 
V /hai^dicapped able to get along with regular class accommojiations with or' 
^without medical aid, special equipment and materials, counseling, supportivd 
therapies dnd consul^tant help from specialists with ttaining or experience toN 

\tith phyftirAlly ImpalrpH, Iparning HiflpK^o/^^ nr mPTihally roharHoH 



The tapered design is used to indicate considerable difference in numbers involved 
at different levels and call attention to the fact that the system serves as a 
diagnqstia^ filter. ' The" most specialized facilities are likely to be neejied by the 
fewest children on a long-term basis. This organizational model can be applied to 
development of special education services for individuals with all types of im- 
pairments, disabilities, and handicaps. 
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to participants at each level are assistance and resgurces {provided to 
leaders, these too'are explicit and^ implicit from this graphic repr«s^n-^ 
tatiqn of a 'continuum of seVvices. . . * * * • , 

A key to^the success 'Of ^ continuum of services in any situation is 
assurance .that the various levels interlock .and do not become separated and 
isolated from one another. Only "in a true coOtintfum of services can indi- * 
viduals be placed according to their unique meeds. The basic issue is not 
really integratioii or segregation but rather the degree o0 integration and 
'independence possible for each individual J' ^ 



The Cascade System and Camping ^ ^ 

Various appli'catibns of the cascade "system ^have been ^iscussed ancf 
proposed for physical ecfftcation, recreation,' and related activity areas 
involvijig; impaired , disabled, and handicapped persons (see Figures 2 and 3 
^on page 16). Although different terminology has been used and specifics 
vary, most of these particular ^gpl^i^tions for a continuum of services can 
be adapted fpr and applied to^ camping and outdoor education/recreation pro- 
grams and actiyities. Figure 4 ori page 17 presents a transition flic^el in 
which ^a . continuum of special^ education services is applied to camping and 
outdoor, ecjucatiqn/recreation programs. These concep^ts and principles can 
be utilized in day or residential settings a^d adapted for. or applied to 
(1) individual camps, (2) departments or agencies ^sponsoring , camp or out- 
door education/recreation programs, *or (3) ^ consortium of camps, 

AppDie^d to camp ing_ and outdoor -education/recreation programs and acti- 
vities a continuum. of services from full integration to total segregation 
includes: ' ' % 
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Full participation in regular prograjis."* 

Participation in regqlar programs with consultation and support 
for staff from specialists' and' otWdr staff members with special 
training, specific background, or certain competencies for assist- 
ing with campers or parti(^ipants ^ " ' ^ ' 

Participation in regular programs with cohtinu^ support and 
special inservice assistance for both participants and staff. 

Participation 'In most activities in regular programs supplemented 
with part of each day spent in .special programs, services, or 
facilities. This resource approach can be used to introduce or 
^teach an individual new activities f^or reinforcement and to meet 
special needs of individual participants. » 

Participation in some activities as a -homogeneous unit^ or cabin 
group and in other activities as part of heterogeneous gf^oups 
based on personal interests, and skills. This is analogous to the' 
self-contained special education class that spends par£ of each 
day in its own activities and part integrated into re^lar school 
activities. This proce*dure is l^sic to operation and administration 
of most camps and%iany outdoor education/recreation programs. Con*- 
Sideration should* be given to mixed living units or cabin groups in 



' - h ^' FIGURE 2 ■ ' " ' * ' ' 

DIFFERENTIATED CHARACTERISTICS OF PHYSICAL 'EDUCATION SERVICES 



type /Level Service 



Desired Outcomes 



DO 



Extra-school activities 
Interschool activities * 
Intramuifal a.ctivities • 
Regular physical educat ion activities 



Regular Services ^ 

Totally integrated program* of 
^ physical activities 



Intermediate Services . f 
Partially integrated school programs M^imum physical, liental function 
Developpental activities Physical movement skills 

Modified sports and games ^ ^ Social adjustment' 

Specialized exercise, programs Emotional adaptaSllijC^^ 

''^ Special Services > . 



Segregated school programs including. 
• clinical, hospital, and 
institutional programs , 



Physical, social, and emotional 
cbai^^es through: y 
Rehabilitation process 
^our^Hng 

TreacmenJ:, corrective, and 

therapeutic approaches 
Diagg^s tic /prescriptive 
procedures ' 



FIGURE 3 ^ ' , . 

DIFFERENTIATED CHARACTERISTICS IN THERAPEUTIC RECREATION SERVICE^ 



Type & Devel 
of Service 



Recreation 
for ill and 
handicapped 



Standard 
recreation 



Basic Goals of t¥e , 
Sei?vice & Participation . 



Relationship of TR Special- 
ist with Client or Patient 



Therapeutic Therapeutic Goals Intensive 

recreation Contribute to' treatment One-to-one^ 

service 'Contribute to re>iabilitation Small group 

Behavior change^ ^ ^ . ^' 

Social adjustment ^ 
Therapeutic rfecreatiop 

, procedures ' 

(f ' 

Participation Goals " ^ Concentrated 

Sheltered opportunity '■•'Small group 

Adaptation ' ^ - Larg^ group. 

Remedial' teaching ' ^ . ^ 

Co^uns^lirfg V , - J ^ 

General Recreation Goals 
Physical' conditioning 
Mefital well being 
Personal growth and 

d^elopment 
Creat.l[ve fulfillment 
Individual ex{)res)^ion . ^ ^ 

Leisure ' Individual Goals ^ " - 

activity Amusement 
Diversion 

Relaxation « * 



^ Active 
Large, group 
Mass participation 



Reproduced from Therapeutic Recreation Journar (jo\i 



Implied 

Residu'al'^'rorr through ' 

jaLj^t^des, §kills, habits 
^ 'jarapafted to clients 



IV^ No / A) wi 



rth" Quarter, 1^70; Vol, 

th pe^rmission of National The^pQut'ic Recreatiorf Society. 
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FIGURE A . , ^ * • 

SPECIAt EDUCATION CONTINUUM OF SERVICE^ APPLIED TO 
CAMPS AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION/RECRE!aTION PROGRAMS 



Special Education 



Camping and Outdoor Education/ 
Recreation 



Enrpllment Xn regular classes 



Basic enrollment in .regular class 

plus consultation by teacher with^ \ 



specialists in related fields 



Enrollment in regular class for ^ 
basic instruction in most subjects 
plus specialized in^X^uction one 
period daily or severalvweekly , 
periods ^ 

Enrollment in regular class^ with 
part of each day spent in re- 
source room programs 



Part-tirije special class 



'Full-time special day classes 



Special day, school — increasing 
separation from normal or or- 
dinary sc|iool and home en- 
vironment^ to mgre separate 
and specialized programs 

Residential school — complete 
separatioi^ of child from 
home situ^'ion and from 
ordinary ;$choc^ situations 



Full participation in regular pro- 
grams' 

Participation in regular programs 
with consultation and support for 
staff f/oni speciafists and other 
staff members with specif training, 
specific background, or certain 
competencies for-^sisting with 
these campers and participants. 

Participation in regular programs 
with continued support and special 
resource assistance for both par- 
ticipants and staff. 

Particination in most activities in 
regula?^rograms supplemented with 
part*of each day spent in special 
programs, services, or facilities. 

Participatipn iij some activities 
with the s'pecial group and in other^ 
activities as part of regular cabin^ 
groups or units. 

Participation in a day camp or ^ 
similar pVogram designed for im- 
paired, disabled,, or handicapped 
persons. 

Participation in total program de- 
signed and administered for a 
specific group of impaired, dis- c 
abled, or handicapped persons. 



Participation in pr'ograms sponsored 
by and designed for residents of 
residential f acili^iefe . 
1 



Based on Virginia Frye and Martha Peters. Tha^apeutic Recreation; VLts 
Theory, P hilosophy, and Practice . Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: Stackpole 
6ooks, 1?72. pt. 123. 
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which one or two Impaired, disabled, or handicapped. individuals are 
. 'integrated into regular groups. * Conversely, an approach whereby one or 
two able-bodied persons ^re integrated into units or eabln groups of 
impaired, disabled, and handicapped participants has much merit and many 
possibilities . s . 

Participation In a day camp or similar program designed for im- 
paired, disabled, and . handicapped persons. 

. Participation in tota*l program designed and' administered for a 
specific group of impaired, disabled, or handicapped individuals.* 
This is obviously the traditional approach that has been and 
continues to be u^ed in many parts of the country. In some in- 
stances participants in these programs are given opportunities to 
tak^ tr±^s, go on overnights, and use facilities \away from the 
basic segregated facility. This l^qvel offers opp^tunities to ' 
include units or cabins of able-bodied persons which function in 
the same ways as a self-containeci group of impai^red, disabled, ^ 
and handicapped persons in regular programs. Unit^ of individual-s 
with different conditions offer many possibilities, for helping 
individuals learn abdut and learn ^ to deal with differences.' 

. Participation in programs sponsored by and designed for residents 
of residential' fac^itie^. These programs can be conducted right 
on the grounds of the facility , in camps away from Wt owned by 
the f-'acility, in state parks, or*in rented facilities. Often this 
provides first opportunities for residents to get away from the 
facilities itself. . *. ' 



Bibliography - ' , 

'Bushell, Shirley and Jerry D. Kelley. Providing Community^ Rec^reational 
Opportunities for the Disabled . Urbana, Illinois: Of f ice ,of tJ^^c^eation 
aSa Park Resources, Department of Recreation dnd'Park Administration, 
Colrege of Physical Education and Cooperative' Extension Service, College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois,' June 1974 (23pp). Available 
from IRUC on xerox basis, $2.60. \ 

The value of recreation for impaired, disabled, and handicapped ^ in- 
dividuals and the. attitudinal and architectural barriers t.hat deny 
disabled persons equal access to publ^ic facilities and community 
recreation programs are discussed. Authors suggest specific ways 
that disabled and nbn-disabled citizens can become informed about and 
become involved in opening up r^cr^ation programs to disabled persons; 
sources of assistance in Illinois are listed (most sources are agencies 
that have counterparts* in every state)*.. Frequently encountered 
problems in making recreation services available to disabled in- 
dividuals, such as transportation, ar thitectural barriers, and re-" " 
actions of non-disabled i^r ticipant? , are discussed with possible 
solutions. A listing of national organizations that* provide infor- 
mation on services for. the disabled, as well as examples of communi.ty 
programs for the disabled in Illinois, are offered.- 




,2. D4bner, Susan* S'. , and Andrew S. Dibner. Integration or Segregation 

for the Physically Handicapped Child ? Springfield, Illinois:, Charles 
C. -Thomas, 1973. ,201 pp. $8.95. ^ ' ' 

A two-year field study on physically hartdi^capped dpildren in summer - 
camps is directed to the subject of integration' oH the handicapped • 
child with^ normal youngsters in camps. . Addr'ess%^g itself to the 
>^ .questions of whether or not integrant ion provides a more normal, life 

situation, whether it affects a handicapped child's self-esteem^, 
whether overprotectiveness lowers the self-esteem of the disabled 
' child,, and whether there are unforeseen effects of commitment to 
iptegration, this book is* intended for planners of services for ^ 
handicapped children, therapists, educators, recreation specialists, 
p^arents, and social scientists'. 

3. Integrating Persons with Handicapping Conditions, into Regular Physical 
Education and Recreation Pi;ograms . Washington, D. C. : American 
Alliance for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, pec^mber 
1974. $2.00. / ' ^ > . * 

* 

An analysis of selected research and program literature is preset^ted 
concerning integrating or mainstreaming individuals wifh handicapping 
conditions into physical education, recre^ion and relarted programs. 
The an^alysis provides stajje=af-the-art statements on (1) integration 
of students with vario;*s handicapping ^conditions into regular public 

N.. school physical education, athletic and intramural programs, (2) , 

integration or mainstreaming of ill, impaired and disabled individuals- 
of all ages into .community recreation programs, (3)' integration of 
handicapped campers into on-going camp situations originally designed 
for nonhandicapped children and youth, (4) integration of visually 
impaired individuals into existing physical education and recreation 

♦ programs, (5) curriculum or model pro&ram descr iptictns for integrating 

handicapped children into the regular ^lassroom^^tuation with 
provisions for physical and/or recreational activities, and (6) 
attitudes on the part of the handicapped participant, his peers and 
related progrto personnel in inte^teted physical education and 
recreation programs. Each statement is followed by discussion and 
future needs statement subsections. A list of references and 
selected audiovisual aifis follows the analysis section. 



*4. Involving Handicapped Scouts: Adiy^t '^Lead^r Development . North 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Boy Scouts of America, 1975. 4 pp . 

Similar' to Involving Handicapp^ Cub Scouts, this pamphlet provides 
an outline for an orie<^f:ation program to help Scout leader? better 
un.derstand handicapped boys and how to include theh successfully in , 
SiSyOut troops. The orientation program involves discussing handicaps, 
discussing similarities between handicapped and non-handicapped boys, 
V a five senses exerc^is^, and a Sllmstrip. Objectives of and methods 
for condticting tKe program are given in outline form. A listing of 
, activity reprints of successful, programs for handicapped boys con- 
cludes the pamphlet. This material could be' used in a variety of^ 
setting^^ Where handicapped and non-handicapped individuals are being 
integrated. 

- ' • .'•19 " 



Pritchard, Marianne. *'Happiness is Being Jncluded . " Lei-surabilit;y 
^ 3(2); 25-29, April 19^6.. ^. . 

Happiness -is Being Included (HiBI) was a program operated by *the ' 
Oakville,^0titario, Cana3^, Parks and Recreation Department in July 
and August 197'5. Physically impaired children were integrated 
into a variety playground, youth center and camp programsi. This 
article describes ftie prograyi in terms of background, objectives, 
strategy for meeting obi^tives, and. general obiservations . 

Update No. 1. Maipstreaming in ^^creati^on. Physical Education, Special 
' Education, gnd Other "Community-Based Programs — Viewpoints . Washington, 

DirC: American Alliance for Hea'lth, Physical Education, and Recreation/ 
^Information and I^ese^rch Utilization .Center (120l 16th Street, N. W. , 

20036), January, 1976/ T pp . ^ 

Matfei^alk listed 'in 'this update include recent hooks, articles from ^ 
journals and* news let tei^s , and published and unpublished papers, re- 
search "Reports , and instructional materials on mainstreaming persons 
witli^^andi capping conditions into regular school and communit^y ^ 
programs^ Wh^eneVer possible, a^rief summary oi. each^ntry is pro- . 
vided. MSst entri^ are toded f-or availability to, assist the user . 
ij^ obtaijAng needed mararials. ( ' 

, Wilson^ George T. " Xommunity Recreation Programming for Handicapped 
Children . Arlington', Virgiaia; National Recreation and Pjark Associ- 
*ation (1^01 North'Kent 6tre6t), 197A. '$2.S0.' 

This practical manual details techniques, m^thods^ and materials 
that have Keen used in a model community recreation program for 
handicapped children ^n Mijj^aukee,' Wisconsin. The fill rahge of 
background ijjiormation, administrat^j^ considerations^ programmatic 
p^^rinciples and^ recommendations , and ev^luagj^ern techniques "for 
successful " programing are. included . Spec/Tfic sections deal with 
understanding handicapped children, ^budge\ing,t transportation, 
publi^ty and' promotion, wo'rking together^ i?ecruiting, training, 
anci suj^ecj^ising staff, and forms and checklists.. Additional, 
sections provide information about adapting physical, aquatic, *- 
cultural, m^tal, social, outdoor! and camping activities along 
^with discussions of equipment, su^pplies, and evaluating programs. ^ 
Appetidices include -information about resources, forms, arid 
competency based checklists for a variety of recreational ac- 
tivities. _ - ^ 
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SENSE AND.NONSENSE 
ABOUT MAINSTREAMING 

WUAN STEIN is AAHPER's cqn- 
suitant in programs for the handi' 
capped. 

, A rush is on to get impaired, dis- 
abled, and handicapped children into 
rcgulaf educational programs and ac- 
trvities. There is much misunderstanding , 
about mainstreaming. Many people be- 
lieve that mainstreaming necessitates 
abolishing all special programs or that 
youngsters must be thrust into regular 
programs whether they are ready or not. 

The idea behind mainstreaming is 
that if an individual can safely, success- 
fully, and with personal Satisfaction take 
part m a regular program or in unre- 
stncted activities, no special program is 
necessary. Direct personal contact, 
when people get to know each other as 
indivfduals and not as a part of a cate- 
gory, helps eliminate prejudices and en- 
har^ understanding, ^gregated pro* 
grants keep that kind o^ contact from 
happening. People can function inde- 
pendently in society only by being ac- 
tive participants in society — an impos- 
sibility with segregated programs. 

Three program levels make up the 
continuum of physical education serv- 
ices: Regular programs. People who 
can takie paH in regular activities safely, 
successfully, and with personal satisfac- 
tion should be guided and encouraged 
to participate m regular and community 
programs where they participate with 
peers and classmates. Halfway house 
or intermediate type programs. Many 
people have the potential to eventually 
take part in regular programs, but for 
the immediate present they cannot.. 
Something is lacking — confidence, ex- 
perience, skills, emotional stability, so- 
cial awareness, intellectual ability, phys- 
ical condition, overall control. The 



halfway house approach helps the indi- 
vidual overcome such problems. Special 
programs. Somc^ peof>1e have severe, 
' profound, and multiple conditions and 
need long-range opportunities and ex- 
penences m special segregated pro* 
ograms. People in this group should not 
be coosidened permanently confined to 
special programs and activities; such 
an approach b inconsistent with the 
concepts advocated in this article. Spe- 
cial programs in physical educatioti may 
be < 1 ) corrective, therapeutic, or reme- 
dial to serve as part of habilitation or 
rehabiliUtKMi efforts, fi2) adapted to 
help people make adaptations so that 
they can participate in regular pro* 
grams or modify an activity so that 
. homogeneous groups with one or sim- 
ilar conditions can participate, or (3) 
developmental to include both preven- 
tive and remedial programs of basic ac- 
tivities — for instance, early childhood 
and infant stimulation approaches and 
programs for^ elderly people. 

Mainstreaming means developing pro* 
grapns to meet individual needs, not 
cramming children into programs that 
don't fit. If individuals can be main- 
streamed in ^ust on^ activity, they must 
be, special programs should be reserv^ 
only for those activities for which they 
are really necessary. .An unemphasized 
benefit of mainstreaming stems fronkr 
Its refutation of ngid categones. In the 
past, some people were unable to re- 
ceive special seryices because their con- 
ditions were not label^ Under main- 
streaming, anyone who cannot partici- 
pate m regular programs safely, suc- 
cessfully, and with persotil^t satisfaction 
should receive special support and as- 
sistance based on educational function 
and need^ 

There are many ways in which main- 
streaming can be accomplished. One 
way IS integration of handicapped peo- 
ple with their peers. Another is pro- 
viding opportunities, for individuals and 



If you have questions about mainstream' 
mg (or success stohes about your own 
experiences with the process), please 
send them to Julian Stein. AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., NW.. Washington. DC. 
20036. A iyture issue of AAHPER Up- 
date will carry^a feature on mainstream* 
mg. 



self-contained groups to get mto the 
conununity an4 mteract with people. - 
Part timV placement in both special 
and regular programs is still another 
approach Whatever the approach, 
mainstreaming means promoting active y 
oartici^^ion in normal activities by 
everyone; even the most profoundly in- 
volved live in a bisexual world, in fam- 
ily size groups, and care for their needs^ 
to the exte^ thai they are able. 

Some activities lend themselve^more 
readily to mainstreaming than others. 
For example, exploratory, tumbling, 
gymnastics, and most parallel play ac- 
tivities are excellent for this process, 
since success or failure does not depend 
on tfie performance or ability of othen* > 
Individual challenge and personal sat- 
isfactioir can be achieved in these ac- 
'tivitics despite participants* diverse 
abilities, functional levels, backgrounds, 
and ages. 

Too many teachers and leaders h^ve 
been unwilling to try mainstreaming. , 
Too often professional prqiaration pro*"^ 
gram^ emphasize activities rather than 
developing understanding of children. 
The differences of impaired, disabled, 
and handicapped people and the spe- 
cialness of programs and activities de- 
signed to meet their needs have been 
overemphasized Recognizing children 
as individuals of worth and dignity 
makes it easier to deal with them in 
regular physical education or commu- 
nity recreation programs rather than 
relegating them unnecessanly to spe- 
cial programs. 

% Another consideration in implement- 
ing the total mainstreaming process is 
consumer advocacy to/ ensure more than 
token input from those being served. In- 
volvement at important discussion and 
polfcy making levels is ^crucial if pro* 
grams are to be relevant for those for 
whom they are designed. 

First steps in implementing the spint 
of mainstreaming are taking stock of 
one's own personal attitudes about spe- 
cial people, realizing that "to individu- 
alize one must know the individual, and 
recQgnizing that a difference is a dif- 
ference only when it makes a difference. 
As negative attitudes change and rigid 
categories are t»oken down, dehumani- 
zatton can be eliminated 

Blblioxraphy 

M^^^fing' A Selected Annotated 
BllaK^IW 6S citations. Available from 
Ph^PLl Education and Recreation for the 
Handicappied* Information and Bfesearch 
Utilization Center (IRUC), AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C 
20036. 50^ 

Mainstreaming — Projirqm Descriptions 
in Areas of txceptionallty (Reston. Va.: 
CEC Information Center On ExccRlional 
Children, 1920 Association Drive.) 

One Out of Ten. (New York* Educa- 
tional Facilities laboratories, 850 Third 
Ave. 1974 ) 
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RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF CAMPERS AND CAMPS , 



In this era of accountability, legislators, administrators, parents, 
leaders, and participants themselves ask for rationale, justification, and 
why about anything and everything. These same kinds of questions must be 
answered relative to recreation, activity, aquatic, camping, and outdoor 
education programs inA^olvJng inconvenienced persons. Both participants 
and praviders of services must recognize the rights of others ^nd their own^^ 
responsibilities in this process. As a first step in developing a defini- 
tive position paper that can be used by individuals and groups in answering 
questions and in identifying rights and responsibilities of individuals and 
community organizations, the following statement was developed from input 
provided by representatives of various national organizations.^ Although 
this statement was developed specifically for use in community activity 
and aquatic programs, rights and responsibilities expressed are relevant 
for and can applied to camps and outdoor education/recreation programs 
and activities serving impaired, disabled, and handicapped people. Con- 
cepts are applicable for regular, intermediate, or special settings. 



Preamble , 



If we believe that — 

inalienable rights set forth 

in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence apply to all people. 



..the promise of equality of 
opportunity applies to all.. 



Then we must see that — 

...these rights extend to all people 
no matter what their abilities or 
disabilities, potentials or accom- 
plishments, talents or deficiencies, 

...opportunities be available and 
accessible to all with no privi- 
leges or discriminatory practices 
applied to* some individuals and 
not to others.-* 



.evefy individual has personal 
worth and dignity. . . 



.each person is respected for what 
he or she is and does^ not as a 
statistic or member of a category 
but as an individual, ' 



.everyone has some degree of 
difficulty in physical, mental, 
social, or emotional function- 
ing...' 



..individuals with specific handi- 
capping conditions are not regarded 
as different because of these con- 
ditions . 



■^This position statement was developed, in conjunction with Project AQUATICS, 
a ^national project for top leadership p'erspnnel working in aquatic programs 
for special populations. Contact Grace Reynolds, YMCA of Southwest Washington, 
Longview, Washington, for additional information. 
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.the quality of ones life is deter- 
mined by a balance between work 
*and leisure. . . 



/-Inadequate amphasis and appropriate 
oppbrtunities are given for active 
involvement in both work and „ 
leisure. 



.recreation' is a basic human 
need and right. . . 



.every individual s^hould have 
a voice Tn detemining his or 
^ler own destiny. . . 



.participants can b^st -be 
served through individuals 
and groups working together. 



...individuals have certain 
rights related to partici- 
pation in recreation and 
leisure activities... 



..recreation and leisure programs 
be offered which respect eaqh in- , 
dividual *s right to choose and 
participate in activities that 
meet his or her needs. 

.^.participants are actively involved 
in planning and implementatfbn"* 
aspects of programs including at 
policy-making arid leadership 
levels. 

^ m 

...families, teachers, religious 
leaders, program personnel, and 
representatives of various organ- 
izations give more than lip service 
to^cooperative efforts. 

. . .agencies accept' responsibilities 
j to guarantee these individual 
rights. _ 



.agencies have rights related 
to organization goals and 
objectives for. their recre- 
ation and leisure programs... 



Rights of Individuals 

As a participant in community- 
based programs, every ^ individual 
has the following rights — 

— To be involved in decision- 
making and policy-setting pro- 
cesses affecting development, 
conduct, and evaluation of pro- 
grams and services. 

^-To have access to barrier-free 
facilities and transportation 
that accommodate physical 
limitations. 



...individuals accept responsibilities 
to fespect the integrity of organi- 
zations. * 

Responsibilif:ies of Community Organizations 

As providers of services, oommunitif ^ 
organizations have the following re^on- 

sibi tities — 

—To provide opportunities for respon- 
sible consumer representation and ✓ 
participation in -leadership and' 
decision-making roles. ^ • 



— To plan and provide barrier-free 
facilities and transportation that 
is appropriate for and accessible 
to individuals with physical - ^ 
limitations. ^ 
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-To participate in any program in 
which he or she m^efcs admission 
criteria and prerequisittes . 

-To participate under the guidance 
of trained, leadership'^personnel 
who are sensitive to individual 
and group needs. 

-To be assured that the faculty^ 
equipment, and program meet 
established standards of health I 
and safety. 

-To achieve a sense of personal 
satisfaction and^ accomplishment 
through participation. 



-To make programs and activities 
available to all who, meet admissions 
prerequisites and criteria. 



-To/ provide competent, adequate^ 
and sensitive leadership. 



-To provide appropriate equipmept 
as needed and to plan for the 
personal health and safety of all 
concerned. 

-To provide programs designed to 
result in ^feelings of success and 
personal satisr^tion *by all 
participants. ^ 



-To assume a program or adminis- 
trative leadership role according 
to his or her capabilities and 
requirements of specific positions. 



-To provide opportunities for in- 
dividuals to serve in program or 
administrative leadership roles on 
the basis of individual background, 
experience, and competency in terms 
of requirements for each position* 



-To assume that all personal in- 
formation offered to an agency 
or organization will "be used 
only in his or her^nterests . 

-To request and receive a spec if i 
and detailed explanation of cir- 
cumstances limiting or excluding 
his or her participation in a 
particular program. 



-To respect the confidentiality ^ 
all personal information received. 



-To provi4e specific reasons when 
necessary to deny admittance to a 
program or specific activity. 



> Rights of Communityo Organizations 

0 

As providers of services^ community 
organizations have the following 
rights— - . ^ . ^ 

— To establish- programs and 

services that'are in ac^cord with 
organization goals, objectives, 
and resourc^es. * 

— To recet\^e information relative 
to prerequisites and circum- 
stances which will affect per- 
sonal and%roup sa-fety or re- 
qui^re specialized . treatment 
or equipment. 
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Responsibilities of Individuals 

As- a participant in community-based 
programs, every individual has the 
following T^sponsibilities — 

— To take/the initiative to become 
informed about program opportunities 
to the extent of his or her capa- ^ 
bilities. 

• • * 

M « 

—To, provide information related to 
conditions or circumstances which 
affect participation, personal 
and/or group safety, and about 
required equipmept and assistance. ' 

A 

30 



-To^ Establish program prerequisites 
and admission criteria. . 



— To make known his or her program 
needs to agency or organization 
personnel and request provifftTJir ^ 
of services not presently provided. 5 

— To make provisions for special 
assistance and equipment not 
normally supplied by the program. 




Challenge ooureeSj Outward Bound activities and various other camping -outdoor 
experiences offer excellent opportunities for inconvenienced and non^ inconvenienced 
participants work together to attain mutual goals, Pdrtioipants become so 
irmerded in solving the problem at hand or teaching the desired goal tha^ personal 
differences disappear as each individual is looked upon as a peer and eCjual partner 
in the activity. These changed and positive attitudes can carry-over to other 
activities and settings'. 
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PHILCSSOPHICAU-CONSIDERATIONS 

r 

4 

Valu es of integrated Camping 

if * * 

Able4bodied persons haifa varied reactions to inconvenienced individuals. 
These reactions often differi according to type and severity of condition, 
whether- a condition is visible or invisible ,• whethei^ someone else is around, 
or according to who else islround," and how, well the individuals-is known. ^ 
Responses run the gamut frotii' total rejectiop through avoidance to complete 
acceptanck; sympathy to empajthy, pity to pride, ease to ignorance to over- 
protection, dishonesty to honesty. Some individuals indicate that they 
verbally express one set of ifeelings and .outwardly say certain things when 
dealing wkth an inconvenienced person; to do otherwise,, they say, would be 
unkind and make them feel guilty. On the other hand, inconvenienced in- 
dividuals' want to be treated as others are treated— to be argued with when 
there is a difference of opinion, to be laughed with when something is 
funny, to hear it^and tell it like it is. Only by knowing, appreciating, 
and understanding others as individuals can this type^of genuine personal 
reaction become; reality. ^ ' . 

Research results, empirical evidence, and personal experience all sug- 
gest that early interaction among special and regular ^^puLations can be 
effective in promoting aWl maintaining positive and accepting , attitudes 
among individuals in these groups. .Placing inconvenienced children with 
their able-bodied peers in camping and outdoor education/ recreation prdgrams 
has the dual goal of reducing the strangeness of children whose actions or 
appearances are different, while at the same time teaching inconvenienced 
< children to deal with the reactions of others-. Each can learn to contribute 
and interact with other campers; ultimately, each should feel that everyone 
has something to offer. w > 

"He only doubted himself because he was somewhat afraid of 
failure. But the e^erience of seei^ that nOn-handicapped favl 
also and that no one person is- pSFfect, helped hvm to overcome ^ 

these fears. "* / ^ ^ ^ , 

-/X counselor s reaction to the 

effects of integration on one 

youngster. 

All children have the same basic needs: (1) acceptance and recognition 
by peers and adults; (2) the security that such acceptance brings; (3) 
feeling part of games, secrets, tasks, interests, patterns of dress, habits 
of their peers; (4) opportunities to socialize and be a member of a 8'^°;iP^^^ 
From the sequence of childhood social experience comes the developmenfc/^f^-^ 
adult social skills. Where inconvenienced children were in the past /denied 
opportunities for meeting iasic needs and acquiring social skills, iijtegrated 



*Handic apped Camper Integration Project: Easter Seal Society of Ingham 
County Project Report . Lansing, Michigan: the Society (2901 Wabash Road, 
48910), August 15, 1973. 
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caln^s offer these opportunities. By accepting children with impairments, * 
-disabilities, or handicaps into their camps and making the effort to see 
that they are f unctlorfiilg as contributing members of the ^bin group and 
camp, directors can* play an Important irole in providing opportunities for 
the growth of all children. ' 

Goals of Integrated Camping 

* Camping, as with other aspects of^ recreation, is not an end in itself, 
but rather a irfeans to an end. It is a tool for growth and development in 
all areas. Basically, the aims and objectives of camping for Inconvenienced 
individuals ar« the same as for non-impaired persons; some of these goals 
are*: \ 

. to provide opportunities foi" groups and individuals to par- 
ticipate in and contribute to a plan of living in the but-of- 
doors for a week' or more; 
> 

to help campers learn to feel comfortaljle in the out-of-doors 
by providing satisfying contacts with nature; 

* 

to foster independence and self-direction in each participant; 
to provide opportunities for the development of initiative, 
leadership, and responsibility; 

^ . t6 acquire new skills (cooking, over a fire, cutting wopd, making 
a bed) and devefep hobbies with^lif etime carry-over value; 

. 'to arouse a sense of curiosity and stimulate spontaneous ex- 
- pres^±Dti through providing new Ciducational experiences; 

. * to foster physical and mental health by engaging mind and body 
in healthful activity. 

Specifically in reference to camps which integrate able-bodied and in- 
convenienced youngsters, additional goals of camping include: 

. -<to contribute to an atmosphere of greater tolerance of individua'i, . 
differences and increased acceptance ^by peers through informality 
Of dress, settingT^nd lifestyle; 

'.. to provide opportunities for participation in typical group ac- 
tivities with individuals. of varying ability levels, somewhat 
like a societyrin-miniature ; 

to reinforce 'the fact that all individuals - have strengths and * 
weaknesses, whatever their obvious physical and mental abilities 
may be. . , 



*Based in part on material from Janet Pomeroy in The Development of a Camp- 
ing Program: Experiences of the Recreation Center for the Handicapped; San 
Francisco, California . San Fraiicisco, Calif orniaV: the Center (207 Skyline 
Boulevard, 94132). . . ^ \ 
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situations. 
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15. Robb, Gary M. "Camping for the Physically Handicapped: A- Rationale 
and Approach." Rehabilitation Literature 3 4^(^:1 30-133, May 197^. 

Offered 4re a rationale and an apprgach to camping for the physicaj^ly 
handicapped. Noted is the trend toward integrating the handicapped* 
into regu'lar cajnp programs. The attitades^of cainp ciirectors toward 
the handicapped child are seen to oft^n exclude him from the regular 
camp program. « I ? ^ * . 

/ r 

16. Seagle, Edward E. Jr. "A Study of the Feasibility ^of Integrating 
Blind, Deaf, and lion-Handicapped Youngsters in an Outdoor ^Resident 
Camp Se.tting." Master's thesis. Provo , Utah: Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, 1974. 68 pp. . „ ' 

\ • . ' ' ' ' , 

Through careful analysis of related literature and a study of desired 
information, a questionnaire was developed and mailed to 50 camps,, 
which serve the handicapped, within the- U. S. aiid Canada. Thirty 
camps -responded. Xh)B data were computerized and a frequency distri- 
bution de|^rmined to analyze the responses/ It was concluded that 
this type of integration was feasible in t^rms-^f contributing to 
the welfare of all three tyf>es of children involved. ^ The sjtudy ^aL^o 
indicated trends in program^ possibilities and outlined definite 
minimal requirements for leadership in the proposed setting. It 
was also shown that private ownership and operation was not fusible, 
but rather camp fees shou]^ be instituted as a means of fein^ncing. 

17. "Summer Camping Programs for .V.isually Handicapped Persons." New Out- 
look for the Blind 70(3) :121-124, March 1976. / , 

lists over fifty summer camps in 29- states that accept visually 
impaired persons. Sponsors* of camps and age groups served, are -also " - 
given. .\ ^ ^ - ^ J 

18. Wentworth, Samuel, "wrfat Yoa Should Know About RegUlar Camping Pro- 
grams for Diabetic Children." ' damping Magazine 45:10, March 1973. 

19. York University Faculty of Environmental Studies. ' A Report to the 
Civitan International Fougdation of Canada and, the Ontario Association 

* for^the Mentally Retarded on the Integration of the Retarded into 

Regular Residential Camps . Toronto^ Ontario, Canada: York University, " 
1974. Available in hardcopy (xerox)< from IRUC, 1201J6th Street, N.W., ^ 
Washington, D. C, 20036. ^6.40. " ' . ' . 

^ This study presents some guidelines fpr the. consideration of 
' integi^ation of mentally retarded perspBS Uito regular camping and 
recreation activities. It serves as a comprehensive view of related 
concerns which undei;lie implementation of a policy of integration 
through a developmental program. Basic considerations regarding 
integration, camping and recreation provide a summary of thf current . 
state of the art .in these areas. ,A section on development^il program- 
ing describes a short-range program package and long-range options 
for development. An t)verview of the repcJft in outline form is * 



provided in a b^ief slimmary section. 
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MATCHING CAMPS AND CAMPERS 



Recruiting Cainpei;s » 

Recruitment of campers with hapdicapping conditions c^n be carried out 
in much the same way as recruitment of any campers. Som6 particularly ^ 
wOrthwhii^^jn&thods of recruiting inconvenienced campers are discusse*d below. 

yor*^ of Mouth. A camp director may begin by contacting friends and 
neighbors^n his or her own community. Additionally, former campers may- 
have brothers or sisters* who have heard about the fun and excitement at 
camp and would welcome an opportunity to attend. <• 

Public Announcements. Local newspapers, radio stations, and television • 
m^y be utilized to announce openings for both inconvenienced and able-bodied 
youngsters at a camp. Organizations for-parents who have children with ^ 
handicapping conditions or for inconvenienced individuals themselves almost 
always publish a newsletter or journal for their members, wfiTeh offers an 
effective and inexpensive method of recruiting^nconvenienced campers. At 
the very least, each of these organizations has some way of coamunicating 
information t;^ members, even if it is only af sophisticated grapevine I A 
, listing of organizations and their publications is presented in Appendix A. 

Referrals. Referrals of potetftial campers may come from various sources: 
guidance counselors, social workers, psychologists, special education depart- 
ments in school systems, hospitals, and rehabilitation agencies. Because 
an individual is referred to the camp, does not necessarily mean that he or 
she is more severely handicapped, involved, disturbed, or affected; in fact, 
with the benefits of integrated campi'n^ becoming widely recognized,, in- 
creasing referrals of individi4als to camps are to be exi).ected. When a 
referral is received by a camp director, _ this opportunity can be used to 
recruit other potential campers who may be known by the referring agency 
or individual. » 

Civic Organizations. Lions, Elks, j^iwanis, Civitan, Rota^, and^other 
such clubs commonly sponsor events and raise funds for projects involving 
inconvenienced persons. They, therefore, would have methods of contacting 
possible campers. Also, these groups often contribute funds and/or services 
to worthwhile projects oj: persons in financial need and may represent a 
funding or person-power source for the camp. ^ ' 

Residential Facilities * Residents of institutions, state schools, half-, 
way houses, or similar facilities typically have specialized (i.e. segregated) 
summer camps open to *them. Some of these individuals , however , may be ready 
and able to paj;^ici^ate with able-bodied persons in a^TTamp situation. These 
'resources shoul\def initely not be overlooked as sources of potential campers. 

Asses^nt of Readiness for an Integrated Camping Experience \ 

Camp directors who are approached by parents or agencies wanting to 
enroll an inconvenienced child in the camp must be able to determine whether 
the^child is ready for a non-specialized camp experience and whether he or 
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she~wiri be atle to f unc tidn eTf ec t ively^^ the particular camp they have 
selected. The decision of readiness should be a joint one involving the 
camp director, parents, agency, feacher, physician and other professionals 
who Have come in contact with the child- ^ ; 

Guideline^ ai^e available to facilitate the determination of readiness. 
Early studies of the Massachusetts Easter Seal Soc^ty's integrated camping 
prpgram concluded that a child's adjustment to camB|as most related to 
social maturity and degree to which the impairmeni(^isability , or handi-, 
cap enabled the child to participate **in activities valued, by the cabin ^ 
group; previous camping experience or type of handicapping condition were 
of lesser inlj>ortance . Other evidence Unks camp readiness with social, 
behavioral, and irfdependenfle skills. 

Some ^'tudies have been carried out attempting , tQ delineate the 
characteristics most related to a child who hag a handicapping condition 
succeeding in a non-specialized camp. . The following are brief summaries 
of the findings of Flax and Peters' study on a camping program sponsored 
by the Jewish Community Centers Association of St. Louis whicli integrated 
mentally handicapped and able-bodied children.* The characteristics most 
related to ' successful integtation of educable mentally handicapped chil- 
dren into non-s*lpeciaIized camps were found to be: 

. 1*. amount of neighbbrhoojj^street p-lay in which child participates. 

2. awareness of the needs of^Qthers. ^ 

3. ability to delay appropriate, gratification . 

4. ability ;:o follow directions. ' " ^ - 

5. 3Xtent of child's skill in playing highly organized* games . 

6. skill playing unorganized games. * 
_7. gross motor coordination. 

8. overall persbnal appearance. 

' TKe Massachusetts Easter Seal Society+ found that incon>lenienced chil- 
dren who made thje best adjustment to non-specialized camps were those rated 
by their parents as "outgoing, enjoys" new experiences.*' The socially 
aggressive, self-assured child was more likely to be well adjusted at camp. 



*Norman Flax, and Edward N. Peters. "Retarded Children at Camp with Normal 
Children." .Children , November-December 1969. " ; 

+Andrew S. Dibner, and Susan' S. Dibner. Report on Studies of Integrated 
Camping . Worcester, Massachusetts : Easter Seal Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults of Massachusetts, Inc. (37 Harvard Street , .01608) , 
October 1968. . 
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On the o«ier liand, the children who had more Jirouble adjusting tended to Ke 
rated by, their parents as "shy, needs encouragement, needs discipline/* 
Certainly, this would hold true for able-bA^ed children as well. Cpungelors 
tended to rate the^ poorly adjusted child mor\ often as having a poor attitude 
toward activities, not acceptiVig .disability / or not being well accepted by 
other children. These children were^more likely to be the youngest in 
their family, were more protected and socially immature, and more often 
attended a self-contained .classroom .or a residential school than a regular 
classroom. • ^ ^. ; 

The Massachusetts Easter Seal Society also found thdt tH^ amount of 
help a child needed, dependence on others, and the degree to which his or,' 
her handicap limited involvement in camp activitie^vas related to camp 
adjustment. Childi^en whose handi*caps prevented much involvement adjusted 
less well* Additional prerequisites fpr successful adjustment to integrated 
camp suggested in this study were ability to handle own special needs^ body 
functions, dress, and fe&dikg, and degree of striving towards independence, 
while at the same tim^ recfe^nizi;ig and accepting that scHtie help from others 
was needed. 

Bill would mot ask for or accept help in buttoning his life 
jacket, even though his ^Dithered arm made it impossible for him^ 
to do the task himself. Instead he excluded himself from boating 
periods, even though he, was anxious to join that activity, 

'Howie, at age seven, hid the stump of his wrist in his pocket 
or behind his back. He would spear large pieces of food with his 
fork rather than ask for help in cutting his food. He would ask . 
no one to cut his nails, tie his laces or fasten his buttons. 

Both these instances illustrate cases in which two children with handi- 
capping .conditi'ons could neither handle all their needs nor ask for help in 
meeting needs. Their^camp experiences were made more negative by their 
inability to request assistance ,and by failure of camp personnel to openly 
discuss the problem. Perhaps, had an understanding counselor or young 
friend talked to Bill and Howie, the following alternatives could have been 
suggested : • ^ 

. more manageable fasteners for life jackets and clothing^ (velerd, ^ 
snaps , zippers) . 

» serving food that required little cutting, pr, more preferably, ' ^ 
providing^ utensils which would facilitate Jlowie's ability to 
cut food* ^ ^ 

, Possibly, had camp personnel better assessed Howie and Bill's camp readiness, 
their negative experiences could have been foreseen'and advance preparations' 
could have been made to deal with them. ^ ^ 



The only way to determine youngsters* readiness for camp is to obtain 
info^ation about them. Information obtained about individuals not Only 
will assist in determining readiness, but will be of value in grouping them 
with ccfipatible cabin mates and ensuring the likelihood of an enjoyable 
experience. ^ ^ 
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i The home visit can 'be an extremely productive sou;::pe of information* 
The 'respons^sof child an*tf family to the interviewe'r comments and ques- 
tions, famil^nteraction that is observed, .tlie child's behavio©>and general' 
eibility^ to handle him/herself^ can provide the interviewer with ccMisider- 
able information and impressions valuable in planning for the child's 
summer. Many children and their parents will not have a well defined idea 
of what camp is all about. ^They may be anxious about the impending ex- 
perience. A home visit can relieve much of this anxiety if the inter- 
viewer^akes the tijne to discuss the concerns expressed by patents and child 
and encourage the short absence from home, if the child seems ^ady to take 
this step.' The interviewer should describe the medical facilities and 
personnel in camp or accessible to camp. Sleeping accommodations can be 
described (ti^lits, cabins, canvas bunks, mattresses, screened or open), 
along with availatjUlty of toilets, washing and bathing facilities.' 
Describing a typical day at camp, some special programs, some typic^jL^ 
meals and explaining what happens on the first day at camp, from tTv^^time the 
child l^ves home ""Is helpful. Explain visiting and telephone procedures, 
rules about cancellation of registration and changes if child leaves camp 
early. Mention ages of staff, counselor-cam^ST ratio and wiiere counselors 
sleep. Paint a verbal Aicture of the p hys if car^^ant, ^swimming facilities, 
and other aspects, of camli life. 

Each camp usually has a format which they use for a home interviewi 
or for obtaining additional information about potential crimpers through a^ 
mailed que^ti^)nnaire. The same basic format can be utilized with incon- . 
veni^nced children. Listed in Appendix "ka-Ew^^ome suggested questions and 
observations The comprehensiveness of the lisf*^ not meant to be ' 
frightening. Rather, it is designed to provide camp administrators with 
the kinds of information that w4^1 assist in determining readiness, dis- ^ 
cerning appropriate placement in a group and planning procedures and 
program modifications so that child -and cabin mates can_ maximize their exr 
perience. Many of the questions are the kind that might- be asked of the 
§ble-bodied in a home interview or through a mailed questfionnaire. It 
may also prove lielpful Jbp have 'the parent ^write a list of tasks ajid ac^ 
'^'^Nji^ties the child needs' help with and h6w long it^ takes the chi |d }f^^ 
specific tasks, such as dress.. . * • • 

If the potential camper hi^ been a client of a clinic, family service 
agency, or agency concerned with the handicapped, thfei^ departments of 
social service or recreation often can provide a coTEprehertsive report of 
his or .her functioning. In smaller communities, the public health nurse • 
may assume this role. An additional source of information is the sphool. 
Its staff have been in a good position to observe ind^epe^dence skills, 
social skills, and general behavior. In some instances, parental knowledge 
of a>child*s handicap may not be as . comprehensive as that of the physician, 
psychologist or agency; the parent nfey not be in a position to determine how 
tftfe handicap will be affected by the camp environment, and, at' times, the 
professional or'agency can provide a^more objective picture of the chil4is 
fi|jnctioning. However, parents must not be excluded from th^lj^j^nf ormati\)n-\ 
gathering proems, as they have vital obse^ations about their child 
functioning in the home, his/her friends, and personal, habits^. In addfcti6n. 




'the camp may need a signed release from the parents in order to secure 
information from physician, psychologist, school, agency, or clinic, and 
parents will be much more willing to sign releases , when they are actively 
involved in their child,* s camp selection. Samples of questi6ns for the 
camp director to ask professionals who know ttjjg^otehtial camper are 
provided in Appendix C. 

The camp director's information exchange with parents and others does 
.not terminate once camp and camper have been matched. If the child has a 
medical condition that could require consultation with the parents or 
transfer of the child to a hospital, the camp director should be supplied 
with a list of places where the parents can be reached at all timef ; tele- 
phone numbers of alternate persons to reach in an emergency, with authority 
vested in them to make decisions regarding the child; and physician's 
telephone number and a signed medical release allowing the director to 
assume the {)arental role in authorizing treatment, sbrgery, hospitalization, 
injections, and anasthesia in an emergency. If the camp wants to take ^ 
^^ictures of the child, or identify the child in any publicity, brochures 
or cajip literature, it is wise to obtain a release signed by both parents. 
, Generally, it is advisable for the interviewer not to promise to keep the 
child at camp for- a specific period of time. Preferably, he or. She can 
register the child for a predesignated period but keep the child at camp 
as long as the child and camp are handling the experience comfortably. 
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-^FACILITATING ADJUSTMENT TO AN INTEGRATED CAMP 

Parent's Role in Preparing Their Child for an Integrated Camping Experience 

The process of pr/aparing a child for integration into a camp which 
services all children can be the joint effort of parents, schools, ^outh^ 
service agencies, public recreation staff, and camp dir.ector and counselors. 
The parents, of cou/se, play a major role in this process when the child 
lives at home. Getting a child ready for camp must begin long befcore the 
actual experience and should include learning and recreational activities 
that will promote independence and social and self-care skills. Camp 
directors can ease the child's adjustment to camp by furnishing parents 
with some of the following suggestions: 

Visit the camp with child either the summer before or earlier 
in the season. 

. Practice camping slellls through family camping. 

^ . Invfte children to the house who have attended a camp and 

encourage them to relate s^tories of their experiences. 

. Tell the child stdries'of typical enjoyable activities a^ 
camp such as campfires, hayrides, skits, sing soags, buni 
nights, etc. 

. . Play (jamp, teaching the child how to fold clothers and place 
in neat piles; fill a case with toiletries and practice taking 
it plus towel and washcloth to, the bathroom. 

. Encourage independence by having child care for as many needs' as 
possible and feasible' (choosing appropriate clothing for the 
weather, making a bed, discarding soiled clothing into a laundry 
bag, etc.); this area in particular should not be restricted to 
preparation for camp! 

. Overcome as many areas of difficulty as possible by alternate 
splutions or specific teaching. For example, if a child has 
a >^oblem tying shoelaces, provide shoes with snaps or slij^^ons; 
if buttons^are^difficult, provide clothitjg with zippers, elastic 
bands, etc"".; if writing letters is a problem, provide stamped, 
self-addressed envelopes; put^raille books into blind child's 
duffle bag and teach to disctiihinate items of clothing by their 
texture; if child has a game) at which he or she is skilled or - 
enjoys playing, send it to /camp. ^ 

' . Reinforce the child's decision to attend camp; discuss but do 
' not overly emphasize anxieties. 

* / ^ 

. Provide the child with same* kinds of clothing and extras as 
fellow catbpers are likely to have, such as old jeans, cut^rofi 
dungarees, brightly colored Trshirts, or'whateyer else is in 
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style! Send extra pair of glasses, hearing aid 'batteries, etc. 
or deliver to camp nurse at the departure bus. 

Participation in regiAar community recreation activities can serve as 
good preparation for attending integrated camp. This", too, requires prep- 
aration, however, and' will have to be approached gradually. Parents might 
start by going to a^ bowling alley or movie with their ch^ld,' progress to 
community activities involving parents and children, and finally encourage 
their child to participate in community recreation activities conducted 
only for, children (playground, painting, dance, gymnastics). 

Both able-bodied and inconvenienced children are aften sent to day 
camp as preparation fer residential camp. Opportunities for learning to 
adjust to groups are available through day camps. Children with handip 
capping conditions may lade previous social experience, and the day camp 
provides good exposure to this. In additidn, day camping is time away 
from home withoyt parents and supervised by other adults, which an in-, 
convenienced child may no^ previously have been accustomed to. Children 
and their parents thus gradually gain confidence In the child's ability 
'to be somewhat independent away from home-i- — 



Orientation of Camp Personnel " ^ 

Since camp personnel comprise a large number of individuals who will 
be in contact with inconvenienced campers throughout the summer, their 
preparation is as important as the camper's preparation. Assuming that* 
the director has hired counselors who have experience wording with chil- 
dren with handicapping conditions, no orientation to*these coiftiition? should 
be necessary. When such orientation is needed, pre-camp sessions on one 
or more handicaps can be conducted by a staff member from an agency serving 
inconvenienced persons or a mei^er of the camp s^iaff who is knowledgeable 
in this area. Although brief mention might be given to cause of handicap, 
prpgnosis and other issues of general interest, the emphasia of the 
sessions sjfiould be on manifestations, methods of assistance, reasons for 
enrollin^the child in camp, goals and creative methods of program adaptatioli 
This "Saterial can be augmented by films and manuals. Additionally, this 
offers an opportunity to demonstrate methods of transfer to and from a 
wheelchair and other procedures for assisting children to move about and 
meet basic needs. ' 

At a xabin group-centered camp v/here counselors are with their campers 
.all day, the director will undoubtedly depend on cabin counselors to 
interpret a camper's special needs to other staff members as the occasions 
arise. An activity centered camp where children do not remain in cabin 
groups should consider more comprehensive orientation of staff members, 
Similarly, a decentralized ^amp where age groups live in self-contained 
villages with little mingling is likely to concentrate its orientation to 
the staff of the village concerned, as well as specialty people (maintenance 
and kitchen staff). ^ 

Laura, a ten year old girl who har. diabetes, attends a large, 
'decentralized, group-centered camp. The entire staff has been 
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instrudted in the onre of an insulin reaction , should one occur, 
" Her counselors, thi section head, and swim staff were more' * f 
thoroughly educated in caring '^for Laura* s condition. 

Tommy, age eleven, attends the same camp. He cannot read or 
write, but outside the classrpom'his behai\ior is typical of other ' 
boys his age. Only his counselors and section head are aware of \ 
his problem, * ' 

. \ ^ 

Barry has a serious congenital heart condition. His only 
^limitation is' body Contact sports. His counselors, the section ' 
director, and activity directors at camp' know of his condition. 

Ann is blind. The entire staff was instructed in methods of /\ 
assisting a blind person, ^ 

If counselors have been assigned befc^re the camp season, they can 
spend some time in the camper's home, observing care and becoming acquainted 
In addition, they might receive an orientation from the agency, clinic, 
physician or ^therapist working with the child. , If it is not possible to 
arrange tO'^have the counselors do this, another^staff person can undertake 
this task. ' ^ 

In pre-camp and during the course of the season, meetings about In- ^ 
dividual children often .prove extremely helpful, these meetings can be ^ 
attended by the child's counselors, section director, and if relevant, ac- 
tivity directors, camp ^medical staff, program director, and director and 
staff member from agency. This can be a ^ood vehicle f or ^^cl^rlfying con- 
cerns and developing program modif icatiojis . Optimally, sucK a case confer- 
ence also should be held at the conclusion of the child's stay at camp in 
order to provide a comprehensive picture of the child's functioning and 
achievements. This*, then, can be recorded and reported to family and agency 

It is not necessary or even desirable in many cases to convey the 
totality of information known about a child to the counselor. Too much 
material may cause the counsielor to form a damaging image of the-child, to 
be prejudiced toward. the family, or create anxiety. Provide only the de- 
tails necessary to exercise the requirwntns of safety, care, domfort, and 
participation. As additional questions' arise, provide ready access to a 
senior staff person, the director, supervisor or nurse. Use non-medical 
terminology in describing the child and limit information to that vhich is 
televant to the camp experience.' 

Harry became very anxious when he~QPuldn*t find one of his 
belongings, or when an activity changed. His tantrums at these 
times were upsetting to staff and campers. His counselors were 
taught how to help Harry organize himself and to prepare for 
changes. Before he went to the bathroom, the counselor would 
check with him whether he had his soap, toothbrush, towel, etc. 
- Five minutes before a change, of activity, the counselor- would 
\t&ll Harry that as soon as the arts and crafts material was 
cleared up, or the hordes taken hack ^ the barm, the group 
would go swimming. * ^ 
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Karl, toOj tended to forget his soHBdule, and since he attended an 
activity centered camp, his counselor wasn't with hirn to hejlp him 
organize his day. Therefore, he made Rarl a bracelet of elasticized 
string on which sturdy discs were strung. Each disc was numbered on 
the one side to correspond to the*p'eriod of the day, and the activity 
was printed on the' other side. Staff members who found Karl wander- 
ing around or attending the wrong activity would check his bracelet 
with him. ^ 

• k 

Alice's paralyzed left side made her a slow dresser. Because 
her counselors were aware ^of this ahead of time, 'they had her begin 
dressing minutes before her cabinmates. 

Ixm was ashamed ^f his inability to read or write. When letters 
arrived from home, the counselor would read them to Ian during ''free 
activity," and Ian would dictate his letters home while sitting on 
a rock. < 

These .instances illustrate ^^veral preparations that have facilitated 
adjustment of inconvenienced campers to integrated camps: ^ 

Communication between parents and camp regarding habits and 
abilities of camper^. ' \ 

Respect by camp staff of campers habits and abilities. 

Effectiveness of orienting counselors, in terms of enhancing 
comfort and safety of campers. 

Understanding by other statf members of campers' individual ^ 
needs . . ^ * ) 



Grouping Campers " . • 

Although the living .or activity group to which a camper is assigned 
will have a profound effect on kdju^tment to camp, there is no one answer 
to appropriately assigning individuals to groups within the camp. Generally 
speaking, children will \>e happier if they are grouped with age mates and, 
if possible, with friends. However, grouping with friends may discourage 
the child from making new friends and create a clique-like atmosphere; and 
more mature inconvenienced children may be better served when grouped with 
older able-bodied youngsters rather than with their agemates. Another 
general rule which may make the camping experience more positive for' all 
is Co group cabin mates whose interests and physical abilities are compatible. 
For example, a cerebral ^palsied youth may not have an optinum group ex- 
perience with very athletic youngsters. Other relevant considerations are: 

Any child, inconvenienced or not, will experience taore difficulty 
joining a group after sub-groups have formed. It seems preferable 
to have the child join the cabin group at the beginning of the camp- 
ing period, and be placed in a group that does not consist of ^ 
campers who have bunked together previously or been close friends 
before camp-. - ^ 
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. If ^ the camp serves children primarily representing one ethnic 

# and financiaXJ?ackgfound, introducing a child from a very 
different background creates an addirional degree of adjust- , 
ment. For example, black and white children from the inner 
city- may have few commonalities witl^ black and white children 
from suburban areas. Similarly, children from orthodox Jewish 
homes may have great variances witli children from reform Jewish 
home s . 

♦ The director should be prepared to arrange placement in 
another cabin group if the child is not interacting positively 
with bunkmates or counselors after a reasonable adjustment 
period. * 

• Gvouping by Functional Ability. The basis for tffits. type of grouping 

is that some activities, such as swimming lessons, work better when all 
individuals in a particular group are at the same skill leVel. Fewer 
instructors and smaller ' space are needed when functional ability groupings 
are used. However, in an integrated "setting some adjustments will be 
needed to make this grouping work, as the following example illustrates. 

' SDitmrlng instruction at the camp was given to beginners in the 
morning and advanced classes in the afternoon^ ^ While beginners ♦ 
took lessons^ the advanced group .had other activities^ and vice ^ 
versa. Mary^ a 15-year old^with cerebral, palsy ^ had poor swimting 
skills and took her lessons with beginners.^ This resulted in her 
-spending the majority of her summer with young children^ both ir)/^ 
swirming arid other activities. 

No easy answer to the dilemma o^ grouping by functional ability exists 
although when functional groupings are made on the basis of both age and 
ability a-more successful experience is generally the result. For example, 
the beginning swimming group could be broken into ol^er beginners and 
.younger beginners. Two equally desirable overnight trips^ differing only 
in amount of strength and endurance required could be planned, one a 
mountain climb, the other^an extended visit to area tourist attractions. 

Buddy System. The buddy system involves pairing individuals in one 
of variods way's. One approach involves pairing' inconvenienced arid able- . 
bodied- campers ol similar interests, one of whom* is a 'more experienced 
camper and can assist the other. Another highly successful approach pairs 
two, individuals, both of whom have a handicapping condition, which allows 
both to give and take according to their differing strengths and ^abilities 
This latter approach, however^, is not necessarily conducive to integrating 
campers and is best used in two situations: (1) when inconvenienced 
campers are only partially being integrated into some camp activities, 
>^nd (2) when one of the^ buddies has close ties with able-bodied campers. 

Grouping by Interests. . Assigning capers to activities according to 
their expressed, interests involves schedi/.lng those campers choosing a 
certain activity with other campers from their own or a neighboring living 
group and maintaining those activity groups for the duration of the camp 
period'. When great interest is expressed in a certain activi^ty, the pro- 
gram director uses his/her own discretion in assigning campers to two. 



three, or more groups of the same activity, based on knowledge of friend- 
ships, abilities, and personalities. ' Some camps are organized in such a 
way that actiyities change daily. Pre-planning and advance si^n-up for' 
these activities will facilitate organization of campers into groups and 
ease the logistics involved. In cases like this, awards can be given f©T 
campers who participate in a variety of activities to discourage partici- 
pation in' a very limited scope of experiences. 

• As one would expecJt, children's interests are not necessarily cor- 
related with their ability to perform. Counselors at the Massachusetts 
Easter Seal Society integrated camp* 'discovered this to-be true and also 
fobnd that inconvenienced campers sign^ up for activities even if they 
could not participate in the usual manner or with skill. Counselors dealt 
with this in various ways: 

They suggested the child jlo something 6lse. 

♦ ' They asked the child just to watch. 

They assigned child with a handicapping condition to rol^s 
that could be performed successfully, such as umpire, third 
*H base coach, scorekeep^, observer in the boat while another 
child waterskied. 

They assisted the child or created adaptive devices which allowed 
him/her to be included with other participants. 

Another way of handling this situation involves determining what it is 
about a particular activity that is appealing to the child and suggesting 
suitable alternatives. 

• 

Alan wanted to join the canoeing lessons but, due to his 
cerebral palsy , did not have sufficient arm strength to paddle. 
On ,talking to his counselor, Alan's love of water and boating in 
general became evident, Alan was encouraged to join the sailing 
group and became very proficient at controlling the rudder and 
rrSHnsail lines with his feet. 

Certainly, the interest-centered group offers all campers an opportunity 
*to explore new skills and socialize with individuals of the same age. When 
competition is kept to a minimum, too, the inconvenienced child can make 
particular gains. This is not to say that all competition should be elimi- 
nated. Competition has many benefits, among which are development of fair 
play,, team cooperation, and desire for self-improvement. However, athletic 
competition and t^eam competition shoulcj not become the sole opportunities^ , 
for competitive play — chess, fndividuaf track and field events, archer^,' 
and ping pong are just a few other activities in whiqh individuals witfi"^a 
wide range of abilities /can compete. Camp directors should not overlook 
the possibilities of borrowing or renting wheelchairs and having all par- 
ticipate in^ wheelchair basketball game. This not only gives inconvenienced 
players the chknce. to show off their skills, but will he^p develop empathy. 



*Dibner and Dibner (full citation on page 34), 
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The Group Experience ' ' ' 

• - ■ 

The admission of a child who has a ha;idicapping condition. into a* 
primarily able-bodied group of campers and counselors is not necessarily 
analagous with acceptance of the campei: by counselors and cabin mates. 
Some children who lack social skills, maturity or self-acceptance, functi 
on the periphery of the social structure. Children who present such a 
picture, especially when coupled with an obvious physical, mental, or emo 
tional handicap, are more likely to be rejected by the group. Therefore, 
facilitation of interaction with others is of prime' concern .of** both camp 
director and counselors. Some important considerations for making the 
group experience work includes : * 

^ . The counselors should have a clear idea of their role in foster- 
ing interaction of ^he inconvenienced child with other campers. 
TJiere should be guidelines concerning the t^pe of activities in 
which the inconvenienced child cannot participate and alternate ^ 
arrangements that are to be made on these occasions. It is 
important that the counselor view the child as a full-time 
member of the cabin group to be r^^tely Exempted, rather than a 
sometimes member tO' be left befttnd at the least suggestion of 
inconvenience. The counselor must temper demands for pal\tici- 
pation with knowledge of each child's limitations in strength 
and ability. 

The child's road to acceptance will be eased rf counselors' 
capitalize on known interest and skills. Cabin projects might 
evolve around his/her skill or hobby, with the child taking a 
^leadership role in the activity. Camp routines such as flag 
raising can be modified so that each child can participate; in 
addition children with handicapping conditions can participate 
on a rotating basis with others in ringing the dinner bell, 
delivering mail, delivering messages for the directors, or 
making announcements in the mess hall. It is important not 
to be patronizing and creatia special jobs of dubious importance 
for inconvenienced campers; they should fit as normally into 
camp routine as possible. ^ 

• . • 

Guard against manipulation of bunkmateg and counselors which 
can happen If the child capitalizes on their lack of knowledge -~ 
t^o elicit sympathy and get things done that he/she is capable 
of doing. ^^iware of preferential treatment, overprotection, 
and reinfol^pjent of undesirable behavior. These circumstances 
can either make other campers angry and resentful or can cause 
them to get a warped picture of a child with a Jiandicapping 
.condition, which may be perpetuated throughout life. - For ex- 
ample, one child keeps, asking "Do you like me?" Counselor 
keeps Responding rather than giving a g^entle, firm reminder 
that the question has been answered and repetition is in- 
appropriate; another child is allowed to interrupt the counselor, 
clamors for attention when attention is given to another c>kild. 



John, age ten i>ith a left arm hook prosthesis was resting on 
his bunk during rest hour while all his oabin mates were writing, 
redding, or kidding around. Counselor said John was "terrific", 
well-liked, and did his utmost to participate in all sports. Yet 
two boys excused John fo;r an untidy fqotlotker '^eoaus.e he's 
different." Counselor said they let all boys talk about and feel 
John's hook at the start, of the camp period and they "forgot 
about it" after that. 

j^ndy, ag^ nine,' has cerebral palsy and mild hemiplegia' 
(paralysis or weakness on one side). Th^ counselors were sure 
she was mentally retarded although they were not given that in- 
formation. They liked to work with Wendy but felt they were 
neglecting their responsibilities ^to the normal children because 
Wendy needed so much extra help and attention, especially at the 
waterfront. ' ' ' 

These children are illustrative examples of two instances where the 
group experience is not being handled well, withi, undoubtedly, negative 
effects on the children involved. However, the cir^mstances are not par- 
ticularly unusual. The counselors have some ^ underlying feelings that 
need to be discussed, either with* the camp director or other staff person. 
Jn the'first instance, John's counselor is*not completely in touch with 
his cabin group, overemj^a^zing the po51jtive effects of th^ children 
feeling John's prosthesis ^d underplaying or ignoring John's islolation 
and his ^fcin mates' assertion'' that he is "different"* In the second 
instance, Wendy's counselo^rs carry stereotypes about cerebral palsy, ^ 
assuming that she is also, mentally retarded, and somewhat resent giving 
her the extra attention she needs, feelings whicl^ ^re possibly being ' ^ 
subconsciously communicated ^o other campers. ^ 4 

Curiosity about a child's physical difference is entirely normal ^nd 
needs to be confronted by a counselor, as John's counselor somewhat did 
in .the. preceeding example. If children feel comfortable with their handi- 
^ capping conditions, they may be dble to acquaint cabin mates with their 
difficulties in a casual* fashion. One little girl informed her cabin 
mates that although she would like to be speedier, she functioned slowly 
in dressing, schoolwork, etc. Anothef child demonstrated the operation of 
his prosthesis to his cabin mates. Once the fellow campers have some ur^^er- 
. standing of the illness, disability, or handicap*, they can be alerted to 
insulin reaction, impending seizures, and other situations requiring 
special handling procedures, and how they might help in these^'situations . 

» If 'a counselor can discTuss 3 handicap with campers honestly and with- 

out shame or embarrassment, it will lose 'its aura of mystery. Avoidance 
of discussion of the condition perpetuates the environment of many homes. 
It makes both child and peers feel tjiat the problem is too shameful or 
1)ad to be discussed. Avoidance, too, can increase children's impressions * 
that* the inconvenienced cfiild* is "different". ' 

The inconvenienced child tends \o be vulnerable and the staff will 
need to guard against scapegoating by bunkmates and other campers. Chil- 
dren, will take .many of their cues from the staff, and if the disabled 



camper^ is accepted and appreciated by the staff, the possibility of rejection 
is lessened. If, however-, staff harboW resentments tHemselves (as in tbe 
case of Wendy^s counselors), campers can §ense this and further' reject the 
'individual. Some aspects of rejection that are particularly important to 
be aware of are: . • " . 

ft 

Rejection may be an expxession of fear on the part of able-. • 
bodied children that the presence* of a disabled camper ;Ln the 
group may result in les6 enjoyment for them during the camping 
period. 

Rejection is •less likely to occur if the cam{)er is placed in a - 
group that is not tightly knit and unreceptive to the inclusion 
of an outsider. One would hope that staff would prevent this 
from building in any group, as it goes counter to a basic* objective 
of camping. If this situation is allowed to exist, the outsider _ 
need not have a handicapping condition to feel rejected!- 

Happy campers whose individual needs aire bedr>g met ai^.less 
likely to reject a cabin mate. 

Rejection of an inconvetiienced child basically ils the same 
phenomenon as rejection of any chilcl and can be dealt with fi.n 
the same fashion. 

* 

A discussion of, dif fere'hces in people and .the fact that we all 
have strengths and weaknesses might prove helpXul. 

Rejection should diminish ,if ; 

The rejection is not rewarded by fellow campers or staf'f. 

Children become familiar with the condition and Care re.quired. 

* Campers are able to discuss their own concerns, anxieties and »^ 
teelings with t]ie counselor, and those feelings themselvies ' 
are not rejected or minimized. ' ^ * 

• ' • - • .1 ' 

' . Camp e«4^ realize Ch^t the presence of an inconvenienced child 
. in tHSft groups wfci'l'-]:?^ not deter them from enjoying a full program. 

: The^ counse^or^afctemp^ts %o meet the needs ofaZ^- campers in 
the group. / 4 ' — , ' • ' /^^-^ 

^ A major deterrent to suc;ces«ill graup experience 4nd a major'^ cause of 
rejection is so-called problem benavior, undesirable or anti-social actions 
of some children who have handicapping conditions. It is important that ^ 
staff members who are In ^gulatccJfttact witl^ the child possess enough 
' knowledge of the child t4 recogtSW t|ie difference be|Lween behavior directly 
related to the handicapping c'bndition ^and^ problem behavior requiring the 
same , kinds of approaches that *on§ jjftiSd use with able-bodied campers. For 
^example, a hard pf hearing or ^d^^f |phlld ipight hit out at children who 4re 
'.not speaking in a posi|ion yhe^e h^sh'^ can read theip lips. This is not 
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particularly 'appropriate behavior, but is by no means a behavior di^t^rder 
atfd can be remedied by reminding others to face the hearing impaired child 
when speaking. If the counselor is aware of this, much undesirkble be- 
havior can be discouraged and prevented from^, becoming acute'. 

Staff members at, any camp should be apprised of the types of behaviorsi^ 
they are expectfed to -handle and those requiringMirect intervention of N 
senior persbnnel. Unless a camp has staff members with extensive back- 
grounds in psychiatry or psychology, they probably are not equipped tb/dis- 
cern the unconscious drives behind some behaviors. , There is danger^n 
playing the game of amateur analyst. If the child's behavior is grossly 
inappropriate for the occasion and he/she seem^ unable to modify it, is 
too over stimulated, or is, disturbing cabini^ mates, removal from the situation 
.Will be necessary until he/she appears able to cope. Generally speaking, 
the majority of undesirable behavior that might be exhibited by an in- 
con venienced"-^ild should be handled in the same manner as one would 
handle* the behavior of an able-bodied child. This would include behaviors 
such as : unwillingness to participate in an activity, stealing, lying, ^ 
swearing, cheating, ftot assisting with cleanup, etc. 
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ADAPTING ACTIVITIES 



*ExperiencVd camp directors and counselors know th*at all children do 
HOC function on the same skill level in any activity; some adaptations to 
allow for individual differences are needed. Many timers these are made- 
without^the group even being aware that they are adaptations. Other times 
the g?oup ag^rees upon certain adaptatio?is to make an activity •more fair 
for all participants. Still other times, one or two players utilize an 
adaptation, such as ba^tting a plastic 'ball with a lightweight bat, with 
the total groupj^ agreement. , 

Some children with handicapping conditions will require activity 
adaptations to ensure their participation. No discussion of adaptations 
will be p'resented here based on diagnostic .category, however. This can 
only lead to stereotypes and false expectations of each individual's 
ability. Within any one diagnostic category, a wi^e range of abilities 
can exist. The child's past experiences, home environment, age of onset 
of condition, and age of parental/professional intervention will influence 
ability and, consequently, activity ^adapj^tions needed far more than 
diagnostic label. » It is, therefore, more satisfactory and fair to the 
individual if adaptations , are based on the activity rather than on tjie 
individual's handicapping condition. ' 



Adapting Active Games and Sports: General Suggestions 

^ost structured games and sports can be modified so that all campers 
can participate. In adapting activities, leaders should approximate the 
true activity situation as closely as. possible so that inconveniepced 
participants will' feel more like than different from other participants. 
Leaders shc^uld not forget to iilclude inconvenienced participants in the 
process of developing activity adaptations* In fact, an important learning 
experience for the cabin or activity group as a whole may be the planning 
of ways for all group members to participate successfully. 

Some suggested general ways to adapfgames and sports are:* 

Substitute walking' and wheeling for running and skipping. 

\_ A bounce, roll, or underhand toss can be used to replace 
throwing. 

^ Reduce distan^s in such games as horseshoes and ring toss/, 
decrease sizd of playing area -in bas^pball, tennis, v(511eyball\ 

r , >^ . . • 

, Assign players with limited locomotor skills to a definite plac^e 
or position. 



*Based on ideas from Dolores Geddes, Physical Activities for Individuals 
with Handicapping Coftditions (Saint Louis, Missouri: The C. V. Mosl^iy 
Company, 1974 J; and Janet Pomeroy, Recreation for the Physically Handi- 
capped (New "York, New York: The MacMiJlan Company, 1971),. ' 
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Substitute larger and lighted equipgment when possible ai^d feasible > 
such as plastic bats, balls >• bowling sets, and horseshoes, and 
foam balls.' 

Have a greater number, of players oxf a team so that less activity ^ 
is required of each player; or, when abilities allow, have Ifewer 
team members to encourage more activity. 

/ , 

Reduce number of points needed to win a game and substitute freely, 
allowing caiflpers to alternate rest and play. 

. Maintain playing areas so that they are hard, flat, and smooth t6 
facilitate movement of those in wheelchairs. , 

Do not allow placers to choose 'teams; this should either be done 
by a counselor or done by drawing colored pieces of paper out of * 
a hat. 

Specific Acti^;^ity Adaptations 

The followirig .are ideas for ad^ting activities that are typically 
provided in a camp. These are only very basic ideas to give, camp directors 
and counselors .a jumping off pQint for their own camp programs. Many 
further innovations • are possible within each specific: camp setting. 
Readers will note that some adaptations seem more applicable to individuals ^ 
with certa i - R spe e i^^ j .c^andi^pping conditions ; ^however , most of thesi 
adaptations can make the camp experience more pleasurable, succjs^fiil, and / 
enjoyable for all campers. / ' / 

Archery 



Start a short distance from the tay^et and -gradually move further 
away. 

Put pegs In the ground to indicate foot position. 

Have a s^t vertical pole against which the hand gripping the 
bow can be placed for determining (direction and elevation of 
target. 

Recommend the crofes bow* for campers with ' severely impaired hands, 




Badminton 
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Use rackets wi£h shorter handles. 

Tape the racket .to the wrist of a camper who cannot grasp. 

Use. balloons in initially teaching hitting, progressing gradually 
to a shuttlecock. ^ 

» 

♦ 

Decrease size of court. * . » 

Lower the net. ' * *, 

• • ' " 5o53 



Baseball 

. Allow batting with a crutch. 

. Have a- batting t^e for. those, who wish. 

Increase number of strikes allowed. * ^V' 

. Have substitute runners or buddies to 'push wh6^ch*iT3^ 
Basketball 

^ ^' * ' 

Lower the net. 

. ) 

Shorten th£ court. 
. Sflnplify rules. 

shorten playing time; make substitutions mandatory. 



or. 



" : Use an audible basket-ball '^d goal locat 
. Allow two'-handed dribbling. 

9 

. Allow , forwards more time in the key. ^ — 

t^anoeing * ^ • ^ , 

, Pair individuals o^f different abilities {sighted and bLind; 
. weak**and Strong). ^ ' 

Allcfw slower groups to start out earlier thaa f ast^r^groups when 
going on long trips, allowing for more rest pe'^aods (this also 
J ' lengthens the trip and makes it very ^ppu\ar ! !') . 



Establish markers and liu^s for tra^tifs to 'assist. all campers in 
locating and staying on trails. 

As with^ canoeing, allow ^groups containing 'slower walkers to start 
out sooner and have a longer trip. 



Horseshoes 



Code horseshoes by color and' texture to facilitate identification. 

Have a chain liijk fence behind stakes as a aaf ety^easure . ' 

Use gravel around stakes and grass in between stakes so* irar- 
ticipants can tell by sound if they are short » 
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Rglay Races * . 

Use large objects for carrying and passing. 
Shorteti the relay distance." 
^ . 'Have faster runners go ti^ice. 

Vvn. 

W - • * 

' Use guide ropes to mark walking or ri^ning^anes . 
Swimming 



Have deep^and shallow areas clearly marked with color coded floats 
and lines. 

Use ramps and rails to assist individuals in entering 'the^ater. 

Raise^the water temperature in a pooJL to a^warm, comfortable level. 

Have wide, skid piroof pool 4ecks . ^ • 

Use 'the buddy system; have campers with higher skills assist in 
teaci^ng those with fewer skills. 



Emphsfsize those strokes that the individual's physical abilities 
* best enable Him/her to do. * ' n > • 

Track and/Field . ' • • * 

. „Jlave a flat, smooth track surface. 

Initially use individualized practice and instruction. 

Mark lanes -Vith ropes. ^ 

.' Put sand at the end of a lan^ so participants will knoj^ when the 
finish line is crossed by sound and feel. 

Volleyball 

Lower th§ net. * ' , *" 

. . Play with a lighter, perhaps even larger, 'ball. ^ 
Use an audible ball. 

Allow an unlimited number of hits. ^ ' 

Allow players to catch the ball. ' ^ 

. Have everyone sit on the ground to play. , . 

Arts and crafts, drama, « and music activiti.es typically require fewer 
adaptations than sports an^ games because, by their nature, they are highly^ 
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Individualistic, For this reason, these activities offer some more severly 
Inconvenienced campers a highly successful experience ai^d are prime contrib 
utors to enhanced slelf-es te%m. They, however, should be no more over-''^^^ 
emphasized for inconvenienced^ than able-bodied campers. Most camps have*%, 
traditional dramatic or music activitj^ for campfires and the final night 
of camp, and this" should by all means be continued with the inconvenienced 
individual assigned a role conforming wit#h his/her ability. 

faults fe^t were so badly malformed that he couldn't join his 
group on hikes. Rather than provide an alternate activity the camp 
truck brought Pqul to the hilh's destination so that he could par- 
^ ticipate in the cookout and story hour, and then was brought back 
to camp while the others hike(iJ)ack, 

Michael's control of his muscles was so poor that he couldn't 
-V possibly hit the ball in baseball* When his turn at bat came, 

Michael had a large plastic ball thrown to him%)hich he hit with a 
plastic bat. His counselor ran around the bases with him offering" 
assistance when needed. Some staff members were concerned that 
this would label Michael hs different in^his mind and that of his 
cabin mates. The reality was that Mike and his cabin mates knew 
that his ability An this Orrea was different. Rather than have him 
vainly try to hit a regulation baseball with a wdoden*bat or 
exclude him altogether, his individual needs were being met, ^ 

These examples illustrate ways that one camp adapted physical activi-ties 
to include inconvenienced youngsters* Both are very satisfaitoty adaptations. 
Michael's courtselor has obviously discussed this situation with Michael and 
the cabin group, angAey arrived at the adaptation together, which makes 
it even better! OdWRt possibilities, t6<3, are: 

Have all campers ride back in the truck, not just Paul. 

. Schedule activities so that Paul is dropped off at the hike's 
destination on the way back from another activity, rather than 
as a special trip.* 

. Appoint a substitute runner for Michael'. ^ ^ . 

Use a regulation baseball on a batting tee. 
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discussion of history and principles of therapeutic recreation, 
specific games, sports and ex-ercises which may, be adapted to a 
particular impairment are detailed. Each piece of equipment is ..-^ 
described and" diagrammed. All exercises are outlined to describe 
areas of the body used, positions that must be assumed, and " 
methods of ' stretching and strengthening various muscle groups. 
National organizations concerned with tjie welfare of physically 
impaired or disabled children and adults are listed in the 
appendix. 
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for TeacHing the Mentally. Retarded to Swim . Washington, 0V C. : 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
(1201 16th Strict, N. W., 20036), 1969. 160 pp. $2.00 (245-08078). , 

Developed to helpVfill gaps in instructional and rjfecreational 
swimming programs for mentally retarded persons, this guide is a 
co^osite of iKieas and experience of many individuals who have 
taught dentally retarded individuals to swim. It incorporates the 
successful, practical, and functional into a flexible and workable 
resource. A basic premise of the publication is ^that there 
is no single approach fat every instructor with every student. 

Benish, Jean, compiler. Handprints: A Booklet of Recipes for Your 
Art Programs . Charleston, West Virginia: W^St Virginia Department 
of Education (25305), 1973. 100 pp. 

This recipe book covers 100 pages of everything i^ou could always - 
want to know about^^iomemade art materials, but may be too afraid to 
ask. The recipes include such areas as fixatives, paints, pastes, 
finger paints, modeling materials, doughs, and miscellaneous 
"goodies." Most of the recipes call* for safe , liasic household 
ingredients and so could b^ measured and mixed iy childr^en. In 
this way ch ildren benefit from working with different volumes and 
matheirafTcal quantities as well* as having an even greater involvement 
in their own creative expression. Recreation programs can cut down 
on expenses by encouraging children, of all levels and abilities 
to mix their own materials from the raw ingredients. Also, many 
of the recipes are for easy-to-clean-up products, which frees the 
supervisor and artist from the inhibitions caused by clean-up fears. 
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Macrame, the art of knotting, is the subject of this how-to book for 
teachers and therapists who work with handivcapped or non-handicappe^ 
children in the primary and elementary grades. Among the benefits 
of usiTig macrame as a learning or therapeutic activity are: it 
provides structttred visual-motor tasks. It increases flexibility of 
fingers and hands, the ability to follow directions is enhanced, it 
emphasizes* left-hand discrimination and recall of pattern, and 
immediate success is realized. Materials and directions are provided 
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for a variety of* projects, such as j-ar covers, belts, wall hangings, 
and holiday decorations. . Ninety-five pictures illustrate the book. 
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and Hinter Activities ; Washington, D. C: American Alliance for 
Health, Physical Education, and^Recreation/Inf ormation and Researc)i 
Utilization Center (1201^ 16th Street, N. W. , 20(i36) , ilareh 1976. . 
126 pp. $7,95.- 

This publication proyides comprehensive listings of infbrmation 
dealing with a broad range of activities which are 'considered ^ 
challenging, adventurous, and possibly unusual for*' impaired , dis- 
abled, and- handicapped persons. Information about on-^oing pro-, 
grams, resource p^^sonnel^ various types of adapted equipment or' 
specific assistitve devices, and materials such as publicfations , 
research reports, audiovisual aitle, and fugitive or ^unpublished 
items is included. \ Materials are organized in eight activity* area^ 
including aquatics ,^ winter activities, and outdo<^r activities — 
bicycling, fishing hiking and nature trails, horseback riding, 
'hunting and riflery, mountaineering, orienteering. Outward Bound, 
and trip, survival, and wilderness camping. Each major section 
contains an index which is included to systematize and reduce search 
time. for individuals seeking specific information. ^A composite 
chart of resource contacts is included at the end whiche enables 
readers to identify and locate resource personnel and programs 
concerned with-specif ic activities and sources from which compre- 
hensive information can be obtained.- 

A Child *s Garden; A Guide for Parents and Teachers « San Francisco, 
California: Chevron Chemical Cqmpany, Ortho Division, 1974, 45 pp. 

This guide is neither merely a "how-to-do-it" book nor a bible 
on gardening; readers are expceted to be imaginative, creative, 
curious and resourceful. It describes Children's Adventure Garden 
at the University of California's Blake Garden, and contains a 
teaching guide for use with the company's film "Growing, Growing." 
Basic principles of gardening are telescoped in four pages of "A 
Plant Called. Joey Answers Some Questions." Importance of auxins 
(growth hormones), fertilizers, and organic matter ar^ explained. 
A "Why Don't We Plnd Out" section contains experiments to find 
facts on soil drainage, air in soil, and root development in 
various types. A short course in propagation by cuttings show that 
a four year old can share in the maryel of regeneration, "Exploring 
the Vegetable World" gives advice dip setting up a garden laboratory, 
reading catalogs, free catalogs. t*o feend for, and information helpful 
in growing specific vegetables. ^Organizations involved in gardening 
or horticulture are listed and brir^ly described. 
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LW14, 8NS), 1974. 72 pp. 

Written by a skilled rock climber and ntbuntaineer who had both 
legs amputated below- the knee, this publication details ways in 
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which physically impaired people can be encouraged to take part in 
topen~air activities in the country or on natural waters. Generally, 
mechanized transportation is not involved, although a boat is needed 
for w&terskiing and mechanical devices for various' winter sports.. 
Safety insurance; competition, epil-epsy, aiid^rosthetic devices are 
discussed in the introduction. A few of JdMiess common activities^ 
mentioned include spelunking, gliding-r'^ooting , bicrycling, orienteering, 
snorkelling, angling, waterskiing^, aquaplaning, rock climbing, toljogganing, 
and rowing. Although the author cites only Britishclubs and organizations, 
* information in the introduction and general advice on eacH activity are 
relevant^ regardless of where one lives. 

8*, Garnet and Activities for Retarded and Handicapped Youth .^^^-FStisf ax^, ■ 

Virginia: Department of Recreation (Playground Divisi^, Special 

Section), 1975. Available from Information and Resea/ch Utilization 

Center (IRUC) in xerox. $12.00. 

' (. > • 

' Thi^manual desi?ribes organizational approaches, procedures and 
adaptations for various games and activities for use in ^planning 
and implementing well structured recreation ^programs according to 

' ^available space^ weather conditions, and number of participants. 
Although directed for use wi>th mentally retarded and/or physically • " 
impaired children, act'ivitied need not be limited to these groups. 
* Included are sections dealing with locomotor activities; mimetics, 
hunting, and tag games; dramatic games and story plays; rhythmics; ^ 
ball manipulation skills; soccer activities; activities using 
lumnii sticks, parachutes, skipping ropes, canes, balance beams, ^ \ 
hoops, bean bags, and other small appara^tus ; physical activities 
such as volleyball, hockey, table tennis, horseshoe$, badminton, 
shuf f leboard , stunts and tumbling; guidelines for storytelling, 

' musical activities; organization and suggestiops for spjecial events; 
•^ggestions for planning activities; recreational swimming, and 
references for resources to additional games and activities. . 



9.* Gillies, Emily. Creatjg/e Dramatics for All Children . Washington'^ 
D. C. : •Association f of Childhood Intiernational , 1973. 65 pp. 



This bddk presents six basic principles for using creative * dramatj.cs 
V with all ^ children: tuning in the sanses; listening and recording; 
panto;nine, rhythms, an€* movement ; presenting a story; discussion 
and constructive criticism, and working with a child who is opftn. 
Through the use of these principles, one is* shown how to'^develop a 
sequential program of creative dramatics whiph enables children to 
learn that speaking aloud with ease and conviction, and *interacting 
with others creatively ^ can bring deep"^ satisfaction. Readers are 
taken through the processes with three different groups: childreyt 
for whom English is a second language, emotionally dis tufHeH^lrQ- 
•dren, and brain injured children. Twenty resources for creative 
dramatics are provided. 

10. Lindsay, Zaidee. Art and the Handicapped Child . New York, nIw York: , 
Van Nostrand Reinhold Company, 1972. 144 pp. 
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Intended primarily fior special education teachers, this book may be 
useful to anyone who provides creative art activities for physically 
" or mentally , handicapped children. The author devotes a brief chapter 
to ^ach of the following conditions: visual handicaps, auditory 
handicaps^ autism, brain damage, and mental retardation. The major;* 
portion of the book* deals with descriptions, directions for and 
photographs of art activities for handicapped children. Activities 
are suggested^in the areas of drawing, painting, modeling, carving,^ 
placing, printing, and puppets'. • 

. > . ' • ^. " , . 

11. Metcalf , Harla\][ G. Whittlifi', Whistles and ThinRamajigs : The pioneer 
* Book of Nature Crafts and Recreation Arts . Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: 

Stackpole Books (Camefon and Kelker Streets, 17105), 1974. 190 pp. , 

YoutK leaders, campers, folklorists, hobbyists and other interested 
in natural handicrafts are offered history, conservation, feei:hnique, 
arid nun^roiis^ ideas for turning primitive man*s handicrafts and imple- 
ments to modern application arid enjoyment. With conservation foremost; 
in mind, the authpr explains -^bftw to gather natural material without 
damaging its sources. Included ^re concise descriptions of various 
trees, plants, shrubs, and grasses best utilized for such exotic folk 
toys as leaf squawkefs, slip-bark whistles, and slide trombone * 
whistles. Cordage making using American Indian techniques, primitive 
implements ^nd theixsfeistorical and contemporary uses, bopmerangs, 
^ walking sticks, homemade archery equipment and fishing methods 

without moderrl tacksle are major topics covered. Detailed illtistra"- , 
tions throughout the volume enhance and simplify presentations. ■ 

12. Muhlf William T.^ "Aquatics for the Handicapped." Journal of Phyg^cal 
Education ^nd Recreation A7(2):A2-A3, February 1976. 

The author differentiates between therapeutic, rehabilitative, 
recreational, and educational approaches to swimming for handi- 
capped^ individuals in this article. The th^erapeutic approach aims 
to improve physical or mental f^nctioning of the individual. This 
differs from the rehabilitative .approach which has as its goal the ^ 
restoration of affected body parts to greatest usefulness through 
modif icat><J?i of swimming strokes. The recreational approach to ^ 
swimming combines instruction and play to contribute to the individ- 
. ual's totfal welfare, and the educational approach consists of 
formal instruction to provide the J.ndiyC3i>al with certain skills. 
The needs of handicapped persons are listed and discussed with 
particular reference to how aquatics meets those needs. 

13 . Neishloss , Lou . Swimming for the Handicapped Child and Adult , Chicago 
Illinois: National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and - 
Adults (2023 West Ogden Avenue), October 1973. 25 cents. 

Introductory sections of this National Easter Seal Society for 
Crippled Children, and Adults' Occasional Paper presents general 
information about physiological and psychological .values of swirf- 
ming for individuals with various handicapping conditions. Sub- 
sequent sections deal with basic principles and teaching procedures 
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for instructing physically handicapped persons. The majority of 
-V the contents discusses values of swimming, precautions in teaching, 
and specific teaching suggestions for conditions' such a^ amputations,, • 
polio, paraplegia, cerebral palsy, spina bifida, i^gg-Perthes 
^ Disease, muscular dys-trophy, arthritis, hemiplegia, and scoliosis." 

Brief sections on facilities, equipment, and teaching aids are « 
include'd. * t- » 

9 

lA. Newman, Jtidy. Swimming for Children with Physical and^Sensory Impair- 
ments: Methods ajid Techniques for Therapy and Recreation . Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1976. 187 pp. 

Swimming is a recognized contributor to the deveJ.opment of the 
\ whole child, even if that child has a physical or multiple handicap. 
In this publication, ideas and techniques for teaching swimming to ^ 
handicapped individuals are shared. An introductory chapter dis- 
^ cusses ways of relating to the handicapped child. This fs followed 
by an extensive chapter on swim patterning, a method whereby the 
instructor guides, the child *s disabled limb(s) through the same 
basic swimming movements that the non-disabled limbs are performing; 
numerous diagrams illustrate the method. Separate chapters are 
devoted to swimming for paraplegic spina-bif ida , traumatic paraplegic, 
^multiple birth defe'ct*, blind , 'cerebral palsied, deaf, junior arthritic, 
and hydrocephalic children. Considerations in planning and conduct- 
ing swim meets and shows for handicapped children are discussed. 
Sections on commonly asked questions, terminology, evaluation' forms , 
,and lesson plans are also included in the text. 

15. Noble, Susan. A guide to Swimming Instruction for Developmentally Dis- 
abled Children . Boston, Massachusetts: Dey^op>mental Services Re- 
source Projefct7 Massachusetts Department of Mental Health, Division ^ 
-of Mental Retardation (190 Portland Street, 02114), n'.d. 120 pp. , 

This guide ,4s an attempt to meet the need for specialized material 
dealing with teaching techniques and skill progressions for develop- 
^mentally disabled individuals; Recommendations on how to set up and 
run a good swimming program are Incltided, alcmg with suggestions for 
teaching skills to swimmers who have had lity.e or nd previous ex- 
perience with the water or with swimming. The guide i§ divided into 
three sections. Part I - Why, Swim? provides background information 
on starting and conducting a ^winmiing program. Eighteen types of 
swimming activities are described in Part 2. The appendices in the 
third section include a sample swimming r;elease, information sheet 
and progress chart; teaching suggestions for volunteers; bathtime 
activities, directions for building a swim platfonfT, a bibliography 
and an Igidex. 



16. Physical Activities for Impaired, Disabled, and Handicapped Individuals . 
Washington, D. C: American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, 
/and Recreation/Information and Research Utilization Center (1201 16th 
treet, N. W. , 20036), 1976. 128 pp. $7.95. 
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This publication' contains materials on selected physical activities, 
applicable to and appropriate for participants with a variety of ' 
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handicapping conditions. Descriptions of specific activities 
include modifications, for participants with varyiAg degrees and 
types of conditions, mthods, equipment needs, adaptations, and 
physical- lay-outs are included for each activity. An extensive 
annotated bibliography describes materials available from easily 

* obtainable journals. Detailed examples of adaptations of ac- - 
tivities for individuals with various handicapping conditions 
are included* 

17. Schmidt, Alfred. Craft Projects for Slow Learners . New York, New York: 
John Day Co. (200 Madison Avenues, 10016), 1968., 84 pp. 

This book .pre^sfents instructions for setting up a simple crafts ^ 
program that would enable an unskilled teacher or leader to help 
any child make something of his' own. Objectives of teaching crafts 
to educable mentally handicapped persons and suggestions for 
scheduling craft activities, storing supplies, exhibiting projects, 
and gearing each project to the child's age' and ability level are 
given. Each of the 30 projects includes a list of materials, 
grade range, illustrated step-by-step directions, a photograph of 
the finished project, and suggestions for correlating the p^roject 
• with l?asic skills included in the overall curriculum. 

18. Scouting for the Physically Handicapped . 1976 Revision, ^^orth 
Brunswick, New Jersey;" Boy Scouts of America, 1976. 

»4 This booklet is designed to help Scout leaders in wor|cing with 

physically impaired, disabled, and handicapped. bpys ^excluding ^ 
those with visual or auditory handicaps. These are dealt with 
' in separate publications. Social and pihysical benefits of 
Scouting for boys with handicapping conditions are discussed. 
"Suggestions for troop leaders of nonhandicapped units and all 
^ handicapped units ar^ given. Also presente$i is information 

leaders need to know about the boy's handicaps, and brief de- , / 
scriptions of common physical impairments. Included in the 
appendix are a checklist of abilities and limitations, Yesotirce^ 
for working with special populations, and organizations ^or per- 
sons with handicapped conditions. 

" 19. Spinel^,"A., and J. Earley. "Dual Nature Trailsl^s^ Both Braille and 
Printed Markers for Use of Visually Handicapped <^mpers." Camping 
Magazine '44: 19, March 1972. 

€ 

20. Taylor, Carla.^ Rhythm; A GuiJe for Creative Movement . Palo Alto, 
California: Peek Publications, 1974. 86 pp. 

This book describes techniques in movement and dance designed ro 
help develop a strong,* positive self-image and a congepial group 
atmosphere in young children. The author's six-step approach in- 
cludes (1) getting the group ready (Warm Up), (2) using the total 
body (Firm Up), (3) building self-confidence and communication 

• (Build Up), '(4) relaxation (Let Up), (5) indiVidual dances (Zoom ^ 
Up), and (6) the closing (Sum -Up). Sections on rhythm games and 

» . ■■ ■ 62- 
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dances^while seated, sequences for preschool children, classroom 
related subjects, props, and , helpful hints are included. A section 
on physically handicapped children includes suggestions for young- 
sters 'in Wheelchairs or with limited limb movement, hearing im- 
paired, mentally retarded, visually impaired> and aged participants. 
Helpful appendices include suggested starters and records to ac- 
company sequential steps, a record bibliography, and appropriate 
references. " * ^ 

Jll. van der Smissen, Betty, and Oswald H. Goering. A Leader's Guide to 
Nature-Oriented Activities. Ames, Iowa: 'The Iowa State University 
Press, 1974. 219 pp. 

The wide variety of practical approaches to getting acquainted and 
working with the natural world presented in this book can be 
followed by professional and volunteer leadfers alike. Important 
elements in developing a program such as piurticipants , purpose, 
sponsor, and leadership are coj/ered in the first part of thJ^' book. 
In addition, an overview of natdfe-oriented program service^ and 
sections on interpretive , programs and community resources' Xe 
presented. Activities such as nature crafts, game^', outdodA living 
skills, projects and hobbies, and outing sports comprise th^ major 
portion of the guide. A fin^l section on program varieties d^als 
with campfire programs, outings and day camping, family camping, 
Indian life, nighttime activities, and winter activit;les . Selected 
references on campfire programs, day camping, family camping, Indians, 
winter activities as well as pleasure reading books for children 
and adults complete th& book. 

■* 

22. Wade, R. J. "Planning for Cookouts: Physically Handicapped Children 

Camp." Camping Magazine 40:30, April 1968. ^ ^ "j^ 
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The Facility 



ADMINISTRATIVE CONCERNS ^ . 

In meeting nteeds of the ^nvenienced camper, a ^nimum requirement • 
is that the camp meet the physick standards for accreditation set forth 
by the Anferican Camping Assooiatio>i (ACA) . The AC4 and National Easter 
.Seal Society for Crippled Children and. Adults are currently developing 
standards and modifications for camps serving individuals with orthopedic / 
impSI^nts, which should provide needed assistance in this area. 

Some camp directors may feej. that they are not suitably equipped to , 
accommodate persons with physical, mental, or emotional conditions • in t ^ 
•their programs. Their concern generally focuses on the actual physical 
facility and modifications that would be needed. Only a brief discussion 
of some considerations which make a facility accessible is possible in 
this publication; for individuals requiring more detailed information, 
the bibliography following this section should be of help. }ti is inter- 
esting to note-mtvmost considerations which make a camp- facility accessibl 
to and usable by inconvenienced persons also make the camp more usable "by 
able-bodied individuals. 

. Rest Rooms— musfhave a turning space of 60" x'60". to dliow- 
passage of persons in wheelchairs; at least one toilet staff 
must' be three feet wide, at leastlVS" deep, having a^2 
wide door that swings out; grab bars must be on ei they side . 
of the stall parallel' tb the flooij, the toilet seat being 20^ 
:> from the floor; hot water pipes should bfe covered or insulated. 

. Water Fomtains--the upper edge of the basin should be no more 
than three feet above the floor with controls and spout at 
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• Doors and Doolkpdys— doors should have a clear opening of no 
less than 32" S^t^en open- and should not require unreasonable 
strength to openN * 

i?amps— should be proyi-^ed in lieu of or in close proximity to 
steps; should slope no greater than on'e f^ot rise in. 12 feet 
and have handrails on ^t' least one side. 



Staff Requirements . ^ 

A minim'Sm requirement for a. camp serving dne or more children with 
handicapping conditions is a registered nurse on st^ff . If a, physician is 

*For additional and up-to-date inf&nuatlpi^ contact the Afnerican Campif^g 
^Association, Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Indiana, 46151; or National 
Easter. Seal Society for Crippled Children^ and Adults, 2023 West Ogden ^ 
Avenue, Chicago-, Illinois, 60612. 



not part of the cAj^ staff, one should be readily^ available. As in any camp 
it is preferable for the, director and some supervisory staff to have a back- 
ground in child development, education, or work with youth. The availabilir 
of. qualified recreation and physical education resource personnel will add 
to all children's* enjoyment of the camp experience. Refer to American Camp- 
ing Association accreditation requirements for staffing of residential camps 
for detailed information. 

The Director. ' One of the 'critical criteria of whether or not^the in- 
convenienced camper will Jiave a worthwhile experience at camp will be the 
flexibility of the camp director in terms o'f cabin placement, program, and 
approach. The director's willingness to try a'^^iety of possibilities 
Will.^ understood by th? staff who, in turn, will be more likely to be 
flexifte. Since there are no set rules whereby the child can be guaranteed 
a successful experience, a variety of possibilities may have, to be tried 
before the most accep-tible solution is found. 

Flexibility should not be equated with lack of consistency , -'however. 
Especially in cases of behavior problems, the appi^oach .to dealing with 
problems cannot be changed each time the problem arises. It is better to * 
be consistent in dealing with the problem and, if \he particular approach 
simply does not work after numerous trials' and failures, nhen determine 
an alte^nat*^ approach. ' , 

^^^^ is a disturbed boy who had lived in U)elve fostei* homes 4 
years. He hfid made an acceptable adjustment.' to day camp, 
. except for his swearing which the director felt was unacceptable " 
in his damp. Jack was told that the next time he swore' he and his 
belongings would be moved home unttl he felt that he )Could function 
as a gamj^er without swearing. Five days later. Jack began swearings 
extensively. He and the director collected Jack's belongings and 
he was returned home in the middle of the day. 'He missed being in 
. ^ a play ihe following day but returned to camp forty eight hours 
later and re f rained^ froni swearing the remainder' of tha surmer. - 

In addition to providing a model for flexibility and consistvency , the 
camp director must serve in a highly supportive role for* counselors and 
other staffs Initially, some staff members may feel uncomfortable with 
some of the' campers and they should be assured that such feelings are 
normal. Gener^llyT^ese feelings quickly "disappear once the staf-f member 
has an oppo^t^ity to get to know thi child as an individual, is able J 

see beyond the handicapping condition to the person, and senses the ^ 
acceptance of camp dirfector^ senior staff members ^o the child. Even 
with support, however*, .an occasional counselor may prove unable, to work 
with a specific cj>ild, in which case it is best .for the director to place 
the chiJrd in anc^ther cabin group. 

_ f ^ m 

Other st^ff members hired by th^ direVtol: may also.provide suppqrt 
and direction for counselors in helping them deal with their feelings. 
These individuals include expexienced float or sp^re codnselors, the 
camp- nurse, and psycho logis'ts or social workers used oh a ^consultative 
basis. ' ^ y • , • 
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^Counselors. Afl of the same qualities and skills required of co 
'In camps for the able-bodi^eS are required of counselors in integrated 
These qualities include enjoyment of outdoor living, outdoor knowledge an 
skills, leadership ability^ emotional maturity, responsible attitude. Since 
it is extremely difficult to assess these quali>ties in the course of an 
interview, .camp directors should get recommendations from teachers, former 
'employers, and others who know potential c9unselorS well. 

It has been found that ^individuals^ who profess to want to "help** in-^ 
Xronvetjlenced persons are not always the most effective staff members. They 
may try to do too much for "the person and create a negative atmosphere of 
pity or hostility. Certainly, an individual who expresses abhorrence to 
inconvenienced persons will not fit into an integrated camp, but naither 
should the potential counselor whose helpit)g attitude is overwhelming be 
too readily hired. ^ v 

Counselors do not need any special academic background to worl^ with 
inconvenienced individuals. Students preparing for careers in health-re- 
lafed fields or special education are often first considered to york in 
integrated camf)s, but any individual possessing the necessary personal 
qualities should, -in actuality, be considered. Any potential counselor 
should definitely be told of the camp's policy of integrating inconvenienced 
and able-bodied youngsters. 

Other Staffj. The kitchen and maintenance .staff of an integrated camp 
should not need any alterations when inconvenienced .campers are being 
accommodated. -Whether or not extra staff to work directly with campers • 
will/l^e needed depends upon the camp*s usual staff-camper ratio, the number 
of inconvenienced youngsters that wil^. be enrolled, and the degree of 
independence the youngsters have. Generally speaking,.if a^camper feasibly 
can be acconsnodated without, assigning an extra staff member, it is preferable 
The presencTof a personal counselor serves to accentua^te differences and 
decrease the possibility of positive interaction with cab;in mates., 

If additional staff are req^jlred to pi*ovide individual attention, staff 
relief, and coverage, it is preferable to assign the extra staff member to 
the total cabin group rather than to the inconvenienced child Possibly 
extra coverage may be needed only at specific 'times of the day. This need 
is met by the Girl Scouts of Chicago in offering an opportunity to their 
fifteen and sixteen year old campers to participate tiT the "aide to the 
exceptional child program". The aide joins the cabin group at predetermined 
times to provide^he physical as^sistance that is needed.. 




When- full-time additional staff members seem to be neepd/the cost 
'can t>e met in a variety of^ways. If an agency, church, serVice cluV, or 
industry is Sponsoring a campership for the individual to attend camp, the 
campership could include "^he salary t)f an additional staff member. A number 
of colleges now have , work-study programs from which ma.ture staff can be 
recruited at a reasonable salary. A student in education, psychology or 
recreation might receive credit for field study course xequirements ^as a 
member of t;he"camp staff, \if the camp is prepared to provide supervision 
and. evaluation. The area Easter Seal Society might supply , a staff member. 
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Tvaoey is an autistic nine ear old girl graduating from a 
speoial education class into regular school. She was placed with 
a cabin group of eight year old girls dLnd an extra junior counselor 
was assigned to the group as a whole. Tracey wds handled as a member 
of the total cabin group by the counselors^ but whenever her behavior 
became unduly disruptive ^ the e:p^tra junior counselor would remove 
her from the group. The supervi^ser worked with all three counselors 
y assigned to the cabin on^handling procedures^ concerns^ i^nd feeltri^. 

Ruth had lost a kidney because of cancer. Chemotherapy treat- 
^ment left h^r very vulnerable lo infection. No extra staff were ^ 
assigned to her group, ^However^ when th^ group went on an over- 
nighty an extra staff member accompaned them to return Ruth* to camp 
in the event of^rain or if she became ill. Otherwise her counsel&rs^ 
s^tion heady Snd the camp nurse were abl^^^La^j^ert sufficient 
-precautions that she did hot become chiued^ and was remov'ed from 
possible sources^ of infection. 





In sur ance and Protection * , ' 

It is assumed that all camps carry liability insurance. When a camp 
directoi^ enrolls inconvenienced individuals it is important that the insur- 
ance company be informed of th^ fact and , the details of medical c(y/erage ^ 
%at the camp, as well as the presence of additional trained prof es.sionals on 
e camp staffs In the event of an accident, the insurance company then 
cannot accuse the director of withholding such facts. Each (d'i^^tor must 
check with his or her insurance company ta determine special j^^^^ in this 
area. . * v. * 



Evaluation Proceduresy 

— — y 

Most inconvenienced children' who have been selected to attend a non- 
specialized camp are able to remain in ,the camp for the camping period and 
have an enjoyable and enriching experience'. Some areas thajt the director 
will want to evaluate at the conclusion of the camp experi^ce are: 

Change in* behavior. , ' / 

Change in physical ability (gross and fin^-^Triptor skills). 

Social skills acquired.* 

Effectiveness in groups; effectiveness in individual activities. 
Change in amount of staff time required. 

New hobbies or interests developed; ^ - 

* Although it is'^ot always realistic or possible to keep an evaluation 
of each camper, this is certainly recommended for demonstrating (1) the 
benefits and values of camping for all youngsters and (2) the benefits and 
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values of integrated capping for all youngsters. An evaluation form shou;d/ 



be filled out by the same person "(director, counselor, psychologist) at the 
beginning and end of camp. Possible evaluation forms are reprodiFEed in , 
Appendix D. Forms may be shortened, lengthened, or adapted i.n some othef 
way to flieet each camp's needs. 
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'indexed Bibliography on camping Xor handicak>ed persons, 

7. "^"Pomeroy, Mrs. Morris. Report of Camp*"Spindrihs: Summer Day ^amp for 
Retarded and Handicapped Children, July 15-Augus't*30, 1968 .. San 
Francisco, California: Recreation Center for* the Handicapped, Inc. 
^ . (207 Skyl'ine Boulevard, 94132), 1969. 53^ pp. ^Availafile in hardcopy 
(xerox) from Information and Research Utilization Center, 1201 16th 
Street, N.' W., Washington, D. C, 20036. $5.30. 

Thfe report is intended to serve as a^^dgcument for re,creational and 
othet professional groups Co demonstrate that day cataping can be 
achieved with the severely retarded ^nd handicapped. Emphasis is 
placed Qn suctess of the camp and^ the rewards gained by such an 
experience. Comments by parents, campers and staff reinfor>ce the 
conclusion that camping for the handicapped can be a successful 
undertaking. Information pertaining to the history of camping pror 
grams at the RecVeatibn -Center for the Handicapped, Inc. is given. * 
Further attention is placed o^p day camp, pre-planning camp enrollment, 
leadership, programs, facilities, transportation, publicity, equipment? 
and supplies, camp 6udget and forms, records and reports. 
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B. Recreation, Center flbr the Handicapped, Inc Day Camp R^P°^^--^^74 . 

San Fran-cisc'o,' California: the efnter (207 Skyline Boulevard 94132). 
1975 17 PP Available in -xerox from Information and Research . > 
Utilization Center, 120116th Street, N. W., Washington, C. C, 
20036. $1.70. • * . ' 

The purpose of this report is twofold: to &ive a detailed account- 
ing of the activities of I^ecreat^.on Center for the Handicapped, Inc. 
Day Camp, 1974 and to make recommendations for future Day Camp pro- 
grams. Aims and objectives of the progVam are given along with a 
description of small group and total camte activities . These ac- 

• tivities include camp craft skills, f ieldWpe-rRikes , overnights, 
games and sports, drama and storytelling anT special events. Sec- 
tions on -parent involvement; transportation; facilities, equipment, 

- and supplies; finances; camp forms; evaluation and recommendations 
are also contained in the report. 

Sou rces on Removal of 'Architect ural Barriers 

~' *' 1 -m- A 

1 Rn^^r^^nf > for the Handicapped . Cambrid/e, Massachusetts: The - 

^ . Architect^ Collaborative (46 Brattle Street, 02138), n.d. 

r 

J Detailed, heavily illustrated guide for anyone concerned with*. 
■ planning buildings and public spaces. Contains tabulation of 
specific requirements by vaVious state and federal agencies and 
jurisdictions. 

2. Construction Details: Plafini n^ for the Handicapped. White Plains, 

. New York: Westcheste^. E3Ster Seal Society for Crippled -Children and 
Adults (202 Mamaronect. Avenue, 10601), 1972. 10pp. 

3. Jorgensati, Jay! Landscape. Desj pn fo^ the Handicappe'd. McLean, 
.Virginia: American Society of Landsc^ Architects Foundation 

(Publications order Department, 1750 01d)Meadow Road, 22101). 60 pp 

• $5.50.- . ^ * . 

4. Kliment, Stephen ^. Into the Mainstream: A Syllabus for a Barriet- 
Free Environment .' Washington, D. C". : ' H. S. Department of Hfealth, 

.Education, and Welfare, Social and .Rehabilitation Service (330 C 
Street, S. W. , 20201). • . ' - 

■ 5. Worsley, Johnic. Checklist and G raphic Illustrations. San>^rancisc< 
California: -^Ufornia Council AIA (1/36 Stockton Street, 94133). 

18 PP.- - . • " ' • ' ' 

Succinct elaidelines- fo-r spaces that call for special -attention, - 
such as,^blic difting rooms ,''dortnitories; • » 



AUDIOVISUAL^TERIALS 



The following annotated lis ting' provides information about films and 

•stUl otters focn. on faolUttes, .ethods, adaptations, or admlnislratlv. 
trocsdnrel R.garMsss'of mphasls, contents of all U,tsd.fil...s ate 
Tp rop^l"; to Ld appu^aue for ^--j/^'^J^-^ 'J ™^ ".^^ir.slve 

1201 Sixteenth Street. N. W. . Washington. D. C. 20036. for $^.^5. 

Readers aware of other films or media f "^""^^^^IJ^'^f Ai;?ER°Con- 
listed here are encouraged ito send information about t^em to AAHPER Con 
ultfnt on programs for the Handicapped -f -^,,:^f,r,;3 3f/L 

formation and these materials will be reviewed and then processed in 
appropriate ways- through AW^/IRUC. \ 



1 All Mv ButtoBs (16mm, sound, color, 28 minutes). 
- iSir^iation'for Retarded Citizens. 2709 Avenue East. P. 0. 

Box 6109. Arlington. Texas. 76011. • 

This film version of a televisedtpufeUc f^rum P^^^^^-^^P^^lf °" 
. of custodial residential facilities for mentally ^^^^f f .. 
„ and di cusses difficulties encountered by many^ ""o the o 
the community. A great deal, of emphasis is giv^n to off the Job 
. hburs and the potential of community programs activities tor 
• improving Life styles of many mentally retarded adults. Efforts 
are mide to provide information for building positive attitudes 
toward anSfor eliminating misconceptions about mentally retarded 
nersons retarded Wdults have the same need for companionship and 
?un aS ^tJer pepp^,. Implications for and challenges to recreation 
personnel aJe presented. How many recreation programs are open and 
avliirie to retarded adults? To what degree arS^i^etarded adults 
bl?ng helped to enjoy living and life? How are they, being helped ^ 
to mLaee increased ffeedom in' the conm>unity? Appifoaches foiP 
TnaS r Warded pe^^ons to becon^e a part of ' communities are^dis-, 
^ cussll No longer can the waste of human lives and personal po- 

tentS be rationalized -or justified. B^^i^ ^° .^^""f^'r, ' 

• -• Sor of both, retarded persons and the lay public are available. . 
PuMic -accertance u.ust be obtained.-if any type of co;mnunity in e- 
• . gVa ■ n i t "e atta^nld. Throughout this film many statements 
' ■ • a" nresented to stimulate discu'ssiorf and debate about bo h 
"tJene^al ani -specific ways to meet .the varied needs of mentally 
, ^retarded aHnlfs. . ' ' 



cded adults. 
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m 2. Camp Friendship (16mm, sound, color, 13' minutes). 

^ . • ^nnesota Association for Retarded Children, 6315 Penn Avenue -South. 

IP , Minneapolis, Minnesota, 55423. ' . 

. Shows activities and programs conducted at a residential camp for 

mentally retarded chiPdren and adults owned and operated by the ' 
Minnesota Association for Retarded Children, -iTrcrl 

3. Camp Towhee (16mm, sound, black/white, 28 minutes/ 

Mts. Dor^ Kronick, 306.Warren Street, Toronto, Ontario , ' Cana<Ja. 

activities at a camp for children with learning 
diiaMlities. Illu^rated are a multisensory approach for danguage. 
• "^"'"^ activities, perceptual activities, fine motor 

, - skill activities., swimming, and group recreation.- Also included is 
a section on parent involvement and a studio discussion with Dr. ' 
, Marvin Goodman. 

( ^ - - ' 

^' Challenge: A Camp for All Seasons .(16mm, sound, color, 12 minutes). 

FlSSa 32801 °^ Florida, 231 East Colonial Drive,'. Orlando, " ^ 

Camp Challenge is a .recreation and rehabilitation facility in cetitral 
Florida supported by, the Easter Seal Society of Florida; its program - 

, . is designed to challenge ioth children and adults with a variety of 
lntpairm_^nts and disabilities. A general camp prograin Vout±Y,e is - 
fpllowed for two-week sessioi^ which provide opportunities for each ■ 
c^per to participate in many ac'tivities— arts and "crafts, nature 
aquatics, smaU- craft, fishing; dancing, archery, bMing', and other . » ' 
r|creational sports. The therapeuticf design of t/jT swimming pool * 
^ affords multiple use; wooded and play areas complement rfature and ' 
outdoor activities; an artificial lake creates opportunities for 
experiences in small craft and fishing; buildings are functional as 
well as aesthetic. A highlight of each session is a Cttlorful Olympics 
. . in which all campers participate enthusiastically in competitive 

events by skill and ability levels. Emphasis is on personal concern 
for campers through a great deal of individual, and group contact 

. and. interaction. Another feature of the camp iVa Center for Learn- - 
ing and Training in which parents are actively involved wi^raeci^- 
ists in spefech, hfearing, and vision. A special- camp s«f^on is held 
for stroke victims. Training implications for medical^paramedical 
professional, and volunteer personnel are evident -and mentioned; 
however, there is no elaboration on such program opportunities. The 
film presents camp facilities, shows campers in activities, and 
depicts a general overview. of camp management and support 'that will 
be useful for promotional purposes and general audi^ces. , • . 

^' Conversations with Dfeaf Teen«-ppr. 7lAn,n, sound, color, 15 minutes). 

Sland?' ^^''^^^ Education, Western Maryland College, Westminister, 

A group o.f deaf teenagers attending Swan Lake Camp (Minnesota) dis-- 
cuss their personal hopes, aspirations, and directions. Key points 
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and issues surfaced included need to emphasize services to hearing 
impaired children in primary school departments; peed to have deaf 
teachers throughout all school levels; problems of being left-out 
even in one*s own family; problems and relationships with hearing ' 
and/or deaf parents; and desire to interact with hearing peers and 
classmates/ Activities in which these young people are shown 
participating at camp include V^rcises and calisthenics, a soft- 
ball game, boating, meal time, and on several field 'trips. 

Concept Development in Outdoor Pla^ (l^mm, cblor, sound, 20 minutes). • 
Campus Film Distributors, 2 Overhill Road, Scarsdale, New York, 10583. 

An outdoor environment can enhance many 'types of play; a planned 
outdoor play program has much to add to the total school pperience. ^ 
Activities such^ as water play, sand play, woodworjcing, music, rhythm, 
and nature study are better carried on in the out-of-doors for a 
variety of reasons: children havp more- space and freedom to play, 
less .clean-up is required afterwards, and noise 'during play is less 
noticeable outdoors. Concepts learned through active participation ^ 
in play activities are demonstrated i-n the film. For example, 
hammering naiis enhances hand-eye coordination; nature study .teaches 
respect for living things through ^direct experiences; play with large, 
equipment— i.e. , carts, barrels, tires, logs— encourages dramatization 
and imagination; sand play fosters use and practical knowledge of 
volume, weight, and shape. This film offers viewers a wealth of 
activity ideas to enhance concept development of young children. 
Although no impaired, disabled, or handicapped children appear in the 
film, all activities shown are entirely appropriate for these children. 



t 



Discovery (soundAf ilms trip kit). 

Kristine A. Bott, Discovery Through Outdoor Education, Macomb 
Intermediate School District, AAOOl Garfield Road, M t . Clemens, 
Michigan, 48043.* -$35.00 (includes Discovery manual). Make checks 
payable to Special Education Department, Macomb Intermediate School 
^District. . ^ 

This filmsti^ip kit consists of two audio cassejstes, four filmstrips, 
and scripts for the sound/f ilmstrip presentation. The sound/f ilmstrip 
ban be operated manually or, if pulsed equipment is available, it 
will run' automatically. The f ilmstrip kit is one part of the set 
of dissemination materials developed by the Title III project^ 
"Discovery Through Outdoor Education." Filmstrips included in the 
kit are titled. An Overview , History and Philosophy , Curriculum, 
and Disability Considerations . They provide a brief overview of 
materials contained in the Discovery Manual which suggests methods and 
procedures in the seijuence necessary to set up and carry out out- 
door laboratoty experiences with special edilcation students. Pic- 
ture's depict various scenes at the Macomb Intermediate School District' 
outdoor laboratory site and participation of special educarion^udent 
in all types of outdoor ^activities. Narration f^orrespondlng^>Co film- 
strips describes how the /'Discovery Through Outdoor Educatton'V 
project began, background information, how a suitable laboratbry 
site was chosen, considerations' for initiating* tl)e prbgram, activities 
inclo^ded in the curriculum (academic subjects, physical eduction. 
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arts and craf.ts, nature/ecology, and camping skills), and special 
considerations necessary in planning a program and selecting site 
and facilities for disabled children. 

Hannon Summer (16mm, sound, color, 28 minutes). 

♦Easter Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults of Santa Ci:uz 
County, fP. q. Box 626, Santa Cruz, California, 95061. 

Camp Harmon is a summer camp for physically impaired boys and 
girls, ynen and women, ages six through 55. The cam(> is located in 
the Santa Cruz (California) Mountains and is sponsored by the 
, Easter Seal Society of Santa Cruz County. All age groups attend 
camp at the same time for two week sessions. This film shows the* 
various activities engaged in 'by campers', sorme of whom are severely 
handicapped: crafts, swimming lessons, aqba^tic games, boat rides, 
evening campfire, teeding animals, horseback riding, and Mardi Gras 
party. Campers are also actively involved in and obviously enjoying 
activities formerly not associated with severely handicapped in- 
dividuals, such as food fights, wheelchair dancing, football, and 
real rough-and-tumble wrestling .matches and horseplay. - The close 
relationship between campers and counselors and between t|ie campers 
themselves is partTicularly evident in^ the film. 

Into J^a^^^nlight (16mm, souncj, color, 15 minut.es). 

Ontdtio Association for Retarded Children, 55 York Street, Toronto 1, 
Onyario, Canada.' ' . 

Canada's first professionally produced film on rental retardation 
shows Summer camp for retarded children at Belwotd, 'Ontario . 

Learning is 'Observing (16nim, sound, color, 20 minVtes). / 
Bradley Wright Fi*lms, 309 North Duane Avenue, San babriel, Calffornia, 
91775. Purchase $220;" Retital $35 per week. \^ 

Perhaps the most important Scills to be taught are thpse of obser- 
, vat ion — learning to look, touch, taste, smell, and listen. In the 
past, teachers* of ten assumed that all normal children acq^uired these 
skills automatically, ^ow with abundant evidence to the coAtrary, 
teachers accept the theW:^ that observation 'skills can and shoulH 
be taught. This film is designed to help teachers translate that 
theory into effective practice. Skills tau'ght are especially usable 
by camp counselors and outdoor recreation eHucation personnel. Chil- 
dren are taught to use their five senses pd^'exp^lor^ — first in an out- 
door setting and then later with nature t/aterials in the classroom. 
»From observation the teadher takes tfie cll|ildren to cognitive formation 
about life' and life cycles. The oiiildrena are encouraged to be . > 
creative in their learning wlxh an emphasis- on resourcefulness. 

*A LittJ^e Slow (16mm, so^un'd, color, 16 minutes). 

AssociationrSterling Films, 600 Grand Avenue, Ridgefield, New Jersey, 
07657. . ' ^ . 

This film deals \j±thhman rights that society has denied' mentally 
retarded persons of all ages throughout the ages. Although progress 



has been noteiLin many areas and activities, U has not reached the \ 
level of ^^^opportunity and elimination of discrimination despite I 
humerous lawsuits, and legislation at both federal and state levels. V ^ 
Young mentally ^retarded adults discuss 'what mental retardation is 
and what itT isn't. Others express their feelings about school, work, 
voting, love, and families. Still others discuss peonage that they • 
have been exposed tcx, and how others had to so something about it. ^ 
Effects of young children being picked on at school and on the play- 
ground are vividly shown. ' Approaches and action programs going on 
in many localities to counteract these situations are presented. 
Mentally retarded persons are developing skills so that they can 
live in' community half-way houses; taking -part in normal* neighborhood 
activities is another road to normalization. Citizen advocates and 
advocate groups are pressing to have laws updated and defending mentally 
retarded individuals as people wi'th rights. Although the importance 
of legal mechanisms Such as equal protection and due^ process under 
the law comje through loud and clear, true progress is dependent upon 
changing attitudes of the lay public toward those who are different' 
so that they can live their lives as normally as possible. , 



Mt. Hood Kiwanis Camp (16mm, sound, color, 12 minutes). 
^teVe Brannon, Dep 
Portlancfr Oregon. 



riu . tiuuu t\jLwcmj.j ^^"^r \ — - J 7 J ^ ' . , 

^teVe Brjnnon, Department of Specia^ Education, Portland State University, 



,Althoug*h designed as a communication, public information, public 
service film, much of the what, why, and haw of camping for . impaired , 
disabled, and' handicapped children is presented. Kiwanis Clubs 
throughout Oregon have supported this camp since 1932. .Operation 
of the camp shows interdisciplinary, multiagency teamwork at its 
best. Kiwanis Clubs provide faciffcLies, assist with fund raising, 
construct and repair facilities, aTOfio.many general and specific 
tasks in support and operation if the camp. Students from Portland 
State "^Universityi high school clashes. Key Clubs, and volunteers, 
provide competent and dedicated st^ff^ This residential camp serves 
children will all handicapping cofiditidtfis so as to emphasize in- 

'dependence of campers Who often are away from home and 'their parents" 
for the first time. Plans have been made to expand camp program 

^and activities to a year-round basis to meet needs of these young- 

^^t'eTs throughout the Veaf , not simply 4urlng ^he summer. Fulfill- 
ment of the Kiwanis motto. We Build, is reflected .throughout the 
film as campers^are shown hiking, back-packing., fishing , ^ swimming, 
siijging' around the camp firet dqing skits, taking part in nature 
activities, participating in arts :and crafts activities, clea^ng 

* cabins and the camp si^^e, negotiating an obstacle course, shooXing 
£ir-^«:hery atid plajring Softball. 

New Experiences for Mentally JletarGed Children (16mm, sound, black/ 

white, 3^6r minutes) . ^. { 

Film Production Service, State Department of Education, Richmond, 

/ Virginia i ^ ' * ' 

Classroom activities and a summer 'camping program are integrated 
intj a meariingful learning experience forj^, class of trainable 



retarded children enrolled in a public elementary school. 'Shown is 
the film are: (1) classroom work which precJfied the camping experi- 
^ence, (2) 'teachers meeting with parents to a^uaint them with the 
camp program, and- (3) children participating in many camp activities 
emphasizing each as a learning experience, also shown are nightly 
staff conferences to evaluate the day*s activities afid to plan the 
program for the next day. 

1^* Noraalization (16mm, sound, color,. 15 minutes). ^ ^ 

Atlanta Association for Retarded .Citizens , 1687 Tully Circle-, N. E., 
ftlanta,^eorgia. » 

Acceptance of differences in other people isithe basdc "theme of 
this film. Although presentations are applicable to all develop- 
mentally disabled individuals, mentally retarded persons are used 
as bases for discussions. The cortcept of noVmalization is presented 
along with criteria for implementation. Basic requirements for- the 
normalization pr(?cess include group homes' in ccymmunities for adults — 
fhe most important link in the process— an4 adoptive homes for chil- 
d'S^n. Other needs and requirements for normalization include 
advocates, a balanced school day, comprehensive services involving 
physical and recreation specialists, vocational training centers, 
spiritual guidance, medical attention, guaranteed voting rights, 
and opportunities for wh<J|some use of leisure. Every individual 
is entitled to*as normal life* ks each can handle and enjoy in gaining 
Acceptance and understanding of , otheV people. ' * . 

13. Not Just A Specta.tor (16ram, sound, color, 26 minuses). 

Town and Country Productions, 21 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, London, 3W3 5HP. 
Available in United Spates from Internatioftal Rehabilitation Film ^ 
Library, 20 West 40th Street, New' York, New York, loSlS. Purchase 
' $35p; Rental $20. ^ • ^' - 

Within their own capabilities some disabled people have distinguished 
themselves in national and international sports competition. ' However, 
because of lack of leadership,' inaccessible facilities, and inadequate 
transportation, the majority of disabled people have been denied chances 
'to take part in— or even try— physical recreation activities. ThJ.s 
film., produced in cooperation with the Disabled Living Foundation 
(London), shows ' something of the many — between ^0 and 50— and sometimes 
unlikely activities that challenge, give personal satisfaction, and 
provide pleasure "to a great number of people with different handi- 
capping conditions. Whether mountain climbing, playing basketball, 
angling, sailing, kayaking, caving/spelunking, wheelchair dancing, or 
taking part in 'less 5'trenuous bird watching or checkers; transportation, 
facilities, adapted devices, and leadership are available. Able- 
bodied *and disabled participate together; sensible adaptations of 
usual activities are presented; and similar leisure interests of 
able-bodied and disabled are emphasized. Social^and physical benefits 
of active participation and what can be achieved pervade thq basic 
message of this film— sports an^ recre'Ation help make the life of a 
' disabled person worth living. . • ' 
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16* Out of Left Field (ISmm, sound, color, 7 minutes)/ 

American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New York, 
New York, ylOOll. Purchase $25;. .Rental $6.00. 



This film, narrated by Peggy Cass,' is based upon Americafn Foundation 
for the Blind sponsored workshops in Baltimore, Mary land? .and Raleigh, 
North Carolina, which emphasized integrating blind^ and visually im- 
paired youth wj-th their sighted count eroarts in community-based social,^ 
X recreational, and athletic activities. \These workshops had actual 

demonstrations of typical recreatifi|d| and athletic activities con- 
ducted on an integrated basis. ReSJentative of demonstration ac^ 
tiyities shown in the film are tram'^ine, rhythms, cards, baseball, 
basketball, chess, music, swimming, diving, bowling, tetUer ball, 
pool, wrestling, singing, and dancing.^ Panel discussion* of blind, 
visually impaired,, and sighted youth feature discuss ions/ of how they 
meet problems of integration in these activijties. A 

17. Outdoor Play— A MptflvatlngNForce for Learning (16mm, sound, calor, 
19 minutes). \ \ 

Cam^^Fllms, 20 East 46th Street, New York, New York, 10017. 

Outdodroplay is a limitless lining experience in which children 
interact with things and peers. Children from the Early Childhood 
Center (Queens College, New York) explore an outdoor environment 
as they challenge thtoselves with feats of balance, strength, 
endurance, and locomotion. Use of homemade or' natural equipment is 
shown throughout the film. Children at different ability levels 
participate in'^nonrcompetitive activities using logs, horizontal 
.'barsf ropes, and obstacle courses. Eaclt child uses equipment he^ ^ 
or she has built in very personal and individual ways. Developmental 
differences are obvious as various age groups use the same equipment. 
Confidence through successful play motivates the child to reach out 
and accept new, more daring challenges. 

18. Partners in Play. . (16mm, sound, black/white, 20 minutes) . 

United States Public Health Service, Audio-Visual Center, Chamblee, 
Georgia. » 

Experiences of personnel at Parsonsy State hospital (Kansas) in success- 
^ fully Qbtainiog a community recreation department 's cooperation apd 

suppor? for integrating 65 ment/lly retarded and 70 non-retarded 
residents in a standard summer camping program are shown and dis- ^ 
oussed. Included are sequer^es depicting methods, approaches, and 
procedures used in organizing and administering the camp> orienting 
^ the staff, and conducting activities. Emphasis is on effective* ac- 
tivities and approaches and the role of play in growth and develop- 
ment of all children, includWg the mentally retarded. 

19. Paula (16mm, sound, color, 7 minutes). 
MlTdT of Dimes National Foundation, Box 2000, White Plains, New York, 

/ 10602. . ' 
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Paula, five year old poster girl of the National Foundation, tells 
her own stoty in collaboration with her mother. Despite severe 
birth defects — open spine, club feet, and water on the brain — she 
is shown taking part in activities at home, in school, and at play 
with her parents, brother', and classmates in regular school and 
community programs. 

Pine School Summer (16mm, sound, black/white, 10 minutes). 
James Andrews, 219 Riv^r View, Iqwa City^ Iowa, 522A0. 

This film records two phases of a summer school outdoor education 
program for culturally disadvantaged educable mentally retarded 
children. Phase I deals with instruction in the classroom and on 
the {Playground in science, recreation, camping, and homemaking as 
each relates to camping and outdoor education. In Phase it, nature 
activities, hikihg, .fishing, other types of recreational, actls^ties , 
and camp chores are shown in the camp setting. Phase III, kot shown 
it*- this film, consists' of a reevaluati6n of participants and their 
evaluation of the' project. 

The Promise of Play (16ram, sbund, color, 22 minut*es). ' ^ 
Bradley Wright Films, 309 North'Duane Avenue, San Gabriel, California 
91775. 

This is a film report on a Title. VI ESEA prog^ram of jjhysical edu- 
cation for orthopedically 'impaired children at Loma Vista School, 
Palo Alto (California) '♦Unified School District. The program shown 
is designed to (1) involve severely disabled -children in games* and 
activities enjoyed by their peers, (2) adapt' equipment and activities 
to help each child succeed, (3) integra'te orthopedically involved 
children more fully into regular school programs through games and 
sports, and (4) teach specific skills to enhance each child's 
physical health and self-image. In addition to a variety of develop- 
mental activities in which an orthopedically impaired second grade 
youngster practices different physical and 'motor skills, the film 
shows the child participating with second grade classmates in relays 
which emphasize that individual differences do not need to keep 
people apart., -As one of a team, every youngster must do his or her 
part. ? 

* Readin' and Writin' Ain't Everything (16mm, sound, color, 22 mijiutes) 
Detr^i Film Collective, ^80 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit , ^Michigan 
4820ffi 

This documentary film provides an enlightening look into mental re- 
tardation from personal and community view pqints. A young man 
presents him^yiew of life in a typical custcrdi-al, residential 
facility in which there is much rocking, bizzare behavior, oand head' 
hanging. When he gets oi^", "...it felt like a' million. as he 
became free, independent, and dependable. He is^shown working at a 
hospital, in his 9^ apartment wh^e he has privacy, and^in a secoifd 
job as a bus boy because of need for more motley to meet expenses. 
Ev«n though he can't read or write, he can work and make it on his 
own in the world. New approaches, and descrip'tion of other programs 

• ' ( 7.6 78 . 



in Michigan are discussed. Other examples emphasize the variety 

of activities in full services programs for mentally 'retarded ^ 

children^ Parents discuss their own children who cover a wide age ^ 

range. The film is a vehicle for creating greater understanding 

of mental retardation and a tool for fostering and supporting 

progressive programs ai\dfull community services for retarded , 

persons. "N^ 

Scouting Unlimited (slide-audio cassette, colar, 15 miniHres). 
Boy \§couts of America, . North Brunswick, New Jersey, 08902. ^ 
Purchase ^9.80. . 

This slide/cassette presentation on Scouting for mentally re- 
tarded boys was developed cooperatively by the Boy Scouts of America 
and National Association for Retarded Citizens. As mentklly^ re- 
tarded boys are seen actively involved in all three Scouting pro- 
grams — Cubs, Boy Scouts, apd Explorfrs — many misconceptions about 
both retardation and scouting are dispell!^ed\ The^ boys as well as 
their parents and leaders d^-scuss values of Sdouting. Empha^ig^ 
throughout this presentation is upon siMlarities— not differences — ^ 
among all boys and contributions of Scouting in promoting physical, 
mental, social, and emotional development of retarded bOys. Focue 
is on fun in both special and integrated troops camps, and related 
activities. Various prbblems and ways both Scout 3ervice .Agencies 
and Associations for Retarderf" Citizens can assist in solving them 
are^discussed. An importaht message of the presentation is need ^ . 
-tor involve more retarded boys in Scouting. 

Therapeutic Camping (16mm, sound, color, 28 minutes). 
Eastern States —Department of Health and Welfare, Office of Health 
and Education, Augusta, Maine; National Association for Mental Health, 
267 West 25th Street;, New York Ciey ; NevTVork University Film Library, 
26 Washington. Place, New York City; Education Film Library, Syracuse 
University, New York; Ohio 'State University, .Columbus; The Devereux 
Foundatii^i, Devon, Pennsylvania; Bureau of Mental Health Services, 
Har^sburg, Pennsylvania; and Audio-Visual Aids Librafy, Pennsylvania 
Stat-e-^Jfti^ersity, University -Park. Southeastern States— A,udio-Visual 
Bureau, Ex>s^nsidR^ Pivision , University of North. Carolina , Chapel Hill. 
Southern States — The Devereux Schools, Victoria, Texas; Division of 
Extension, Visual Instruction Bureau, University of Texas, Austin. 
Mid-Wjst States- ^-Maurice'^Iverson, Assistant ^Director , Bureau of Audio^ 
Visual Instruction, University of Wisconsin 'Extensioa Division , P. 0. 
Box 2070, Madison. West Coast— The Devereux Schools, Santa Barbara, - 
California. " • ^ ^ 

Althc^ugh this film is built around a case^study of Tom, an emotionally 
disturbed boy, rationale, philosophy, activities, approaches, and 
values derived"" from the camping program depicted are equally appro-^ 
priate and applicable for those with oth^ ha^^capping conditions. • 
Emphasis is on a pre-planned, multidis'ciplinary attack in planning, 
and implementing a program designed to meet needs of each participant. 
A variety (?f activities are shown and discussed ifi terihs of their 
social, physical, and emotional cbnt^butions to each camper. Th6 
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program ifiakes every effort to Remove an individual's negative attitudes V 

and behavior patterns b^j^ stressing the positive. ^ 

Those Other Kids (16ifim, sound, color^ 25 minutes).' ^ > 

Audiovisual Library ^erydce , Continuing .Education a nd^ Ex tens i€Jn,' Uni- 
versity Df Minnesota, 3300 Univers'^ity Ayenue, S.* E. , MLnnea^lis, 
Minnesota, 55414. * * i 

Basic to this presentation is the philosophy 'tJiat'c^ztZ^iren are ohil- 
dren regardless of handicapping conditions. Children with special- 
problems can learn ^nd they have the legal right to receive every 
opportunity that is offered to their nonhandicapped peers. This film 
provides basic information about the "development of special edu- 
cation.* It presents legal developmetlts that have guaranteed the 
r*ight to education for every child regardless of th^ type or severity 
of his or her condition. Bases for ^ue process are discussecf in 
terms of prior no^tificationj impartial hearings, representation by 
counsel, examination of evidence before trial, review of evidence 
and presentation of i^itnesses, right to cross examine* independent 
evaluation of the child, and accurate records of hearings. The full 
continuum of special education services is discussed including regular 
classroom placement with or without consultation and/or ^inerant 
teachers; regular classroom placement plus resource room SW/or 
specialist assistance; regular and ^art-time special class placement; 
full-time special class placement ; special day school; residential 
school placement; and hospital* placement. 

Time Is foi; Taking (16mm, sound, color, -23 minutes)., 

Stuart Finley, 3428 Mansfield Road,^Lake Barcroft, Falls Church, Virginia, 
• 22f041. . ' 

Focusing on Camp Kentan» located in Mic^dleburg, Virginia, and 
sponso|:ed by the Northern Virginia Assodiation for Retarded Chil- 
dren^, the film uses actual events as the/y occurred in everyday 
camp situations to provide a realistic insight into the world of 
the retarded cj/kLd. Problems arfe honestly presented and dealt 
with by the courjselors, many of them teenage volunteers. 

To Lighten the Shadows (16mm, sound, black/whrite , 20 minute_s). 
-Dr. t^illiam Fre/eburg, Dej>artment of Recreation, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois, 62901. 

\ . ■ 

Built around the First Institute for Camp ©irector^ s and Staff held 
at Little Grassy Pacilities, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
(M^r<2h' 1963), ^this film combines' scenes from institute sessions with 
planned activities for .regarded youngsters,^ Boys and girls are seen 
in such typical camp activities as riding the bus to camp, artsHind 
crafts, horseback riding, weiner roast, nature crafts,^ singing ac- 
tivities, fishing, self-testing activities, and circle games. Out- 
standing teachers frdm.the field provide information about retard§tion; 
a rationale for recreation programing for retarded children, information 
about staff and leadership, and ideate about-^oordinatiort between camp 
and home. - • , ' . 
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28, Valley of Miracles ^(14^, sound, color, 24 minutes). / 
Virginia faster Seal Society for Crippled Children and Adults, P. 0. 
Box, 5496, 4848. Williams Road, Roanoke ^'Virginia , 24012 • 

Camp E^i^ter Seal, founded in 1957, shows that dreams today are 
realities tomorrdw. This camp offere a variety of outdoor ac- 
tivities to both physically and mentally handicapped persons. 
In addition ,to showing active participation in swimming, arts 
a^d crafts, music, and sport§% other aspects of the 'total ca^m 
effort, such as staff orientation and rainy day activities, areV 
included t This camp program has enriched the lives of many \ 
people— campers, staff, parents, and professionals alike. ) 

29. THe Wediko Film Series . Mental Health Training Film Program, Harvard 
Medical Schpol, 58 Fenwood Road, Boston, Massachusetts, 02115. 

Camp Wediko is a non-profit treatment camp in Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire, for emotionally disturbed boys nine to fifteen years of 
Agj^roximiately .60 boys are served each summer. The films in 
this series are intended to train teachers, counselors, and otljers 
who work with disturbed children, in aspects of behavior manage- 
ment. Rather than presenting right and wrong ways to deal with 
behavior problems, the films and accompanying study guides are ^ 
meant to stimulate discussion of the children, their problems, and • 
alternatives to .handling disturbed behavior. ^ 

(a) Boys in Conflict (16mm, sound, ^lack/white, 72 minutes). 
Rental $42; Purchase' $420. ^ 

This documentary film deals with participation of emotionaHy 
disturbed adolescents .in ^ specially \iesigned camp .program in' 
Hillsboro, New Hampshire. Camp activities are built around a . 
model of normalcy s^nce this program was designed to attain 
dual purposes of therapy and learning. Counselors' struggled in 
dealing with campers as thfey^ act out frustrations and problems 
emphasize the -importance of positive camper-counselor inter- 
^ personal relationships. Evident as factors affecting behavior are 

moods^ ups andj downs, and not succeeding in various tasks; some 
^camp^rs g^t upset before there is a reason for such reactions. 
Counselors discuss ^situations and strategies among themselves to 
help pake the total expetience more meaningful' to each camper.' 
An important emphasis throughout is helping each camper under- 
stand his own actions^ by getting tensions, anxieties, and 
frustrations, out the open through discussion and counseling. 
Effects of .these camping activities and changes ia campers are 
obvious as the bus is loaded and, leaves camp for the return trip 
home. . , 

' ' i. 

(b) Bruce (16mm, sound, black/white, 26 minuteis). 
Rental $17> Purchase $170, - - 

Bruce, a camper at Camp Wediko, . is an easily frustrated twelve- 
year old boy who exhibits erratic and aggressive -behavior 
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throughout this. f]^lm. Fighting, yelling, kicking, and throwing 
things aife 'his^way of ^handling disagreements with others/ Actual 
scenes filmed duringvth^ course of the summer illustrate aspects 
of Bruce 's disorder, ^d further elaborat?lon on his problems is 
provided by ^ counselor's occasional narration and in the accom- 
panying study guide. This film should assist persons working 
with or contemplating working with disturbed children in recog- 
nizing their own feelings toward this child, and it should En- 
courage 'discussion of the management of such children. 

(c) Johnny (16mm, sound, black/white, 32 minutes)' 

Rental $22; Purchase ^ ^ . 

A nine-year old hyperactive and aggressive child, Johnny spent 
a .great deal of his time at camp throwing tantrums. Thr^e ^of 
these tantrums we re'^ filmed extensively. Johnny's counselor 
handled the tantrums by holding him> and he discusses his reasons 
for choosing this particular management technique. However,, other 
management techniques are possible, and the film encourages dis- 
cussion of the meaning of t;antrums and alternatives to holding in 
management of them. T^iac is applicable not only to a camp Verting 
but to school anrf* treatmerit settings as well. ' ^ 

(d) Troubled Campers (16mm, sound, black/white, 15 mifiutes).. 
\ Rental $12; Purchase $L35T^ 

this introductory f^iliii explains the term emotionally disturbed 
and demonstrates criteria of emotionally disturbed behavior. 
Boys shown in the film exhibit such excessive behavior as (1) ^ 
violent outbursts, (2) anxiety over bodily injury,' (3) self- 
destructiveness , (4) suspiciousness, (5) clinging /tfo rigid 
behavior patterns, (6) poor tolerance for frustration, and 
(7) running away. Techniques of counselors and responses of* 
ehildrerf to a 'parent's day are^ shown. All incidents iti the 
film are real, having been filmed during a summer session at 
Camp Wediko. 
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ADDITIONAL PRINTife MATERIALS 

This bibliography include^s books, articles, and papers ^that were 
primarily written to -describe specialized .camps for incj?hyeniehced indivi- 
duals., While not concerned with camp integration pei^e, these sources 
may offer readers program ideas and suggested adaptation of activities, 
facilities, and equipment. . * >^ , ^ 

1. - * Abbott, G. D. "Camp f^Tr Juvenile Diabetics - A Pilot Scheme." 

New Zealand Medi cal Journal 69(444) :276-277, 1969. - „ • 

' ' ^ ^ . 

2. . Akerblom, H. K. . "Th^ Control of Diabetes in SiJmm^r Xampers with 

Special Referipnce to^ Acetone Bodies." Diabetolo^ifi 5: 233-237 , August 
1969. • ^ ' , ^ 

r d ' . ^ 

*3. Aine'rican Annals of the Deaf. "Summer^ Camps for Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing Children." American Annals, of the Deaf 117:286-288, Aprii^l972. 
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ima^ng AsSQciation^ "Camp for the Handicapped." • Camping 
November /December 1966. ^ , * ^ 

5. American Journal of Nursing.' "Camping for Children w>th Mus^uLar * ^ 
Dystrophy." American Journal of Nursing 65:76-77, June '1965. - 

6. American Medical Association. "Cam^ping Fun for Diabetic Youngsters." , 
Today's Health 44:50-53, June 1966\' . 

•7/. Av^oX £• "Outdoor Facilirties "fo^ the Aged or* Disabled . " Parks__& 

Recrea^on l;^26-429. May 1^66*^ ^ • ' ' . \ 
• ^M*' • 

8. - Baer, Lorraine, and' Phy^is Stanley. A dimping Program for th^ Tr^in-, 

able Retarded." Educepion and Training of the Mentally Retardeti 4:81- 
84,' April 1969. ^ ^ . ^^^^ ^ ' " * ' ' . 

9. Baker, B. L; "Camp Freedom*. Behavior Modification for Retar'ded Chil- 
dren in a*Therapeutie Camp^ Setting."^ Americ^ Journal .■o f Ottho- ' ' • 
Psychiatry 4:^:418-427, April 19^3. . 1' 

10. Bent,"sandra, and'Cuion Miller. Integrating Mentally Retarded Campers 
; intci d Camping Program and Facility Specifically Designed t o Meet the 

Needs' of ^the Physically tfaj^d^capped > ^Wilmington , Delaware: Ea'ster 
- Seal Society for. Crippled Chf^dren and Adults Qf Baltimore,^ 1969. 

Summaries of the/camjping sessiong / questionnaires filled out by 
staff, and sample recordings Interviews with staff and c§mpers ^ 
, afe presented for the two, ^ars that the study was conducted to-assess* 
the feasibility*Qf integ^rating- retarded children into, a residential*^ 
facility designed for/tffie pbysdcally . handicapped . It was found 
thit ".retard^ ion wasr accepted by the crippled camper as another dis- 
> -ability and tibat with the exception of the emotionally involved 
.\ . • retardate, it was -possil?le to' integrate the two giwups at a).mos*t; aU . 
< • levels of 'activi.ty. * ^ . ^ ' * 
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^Blanchard, Earl.. "Programming for Disturbed Campers/' Camping Magazine 
39:16, February 1967. - / ^ ? 

Britt^ Anthony H. , Donald M. Allen, -ahd, .Doreen Motse. '^HeSopTfiJLiaci 
at SmmJier-^mp. " Thjg Jpurnal of the American Medical? Association 213.: - 
873, Haii 1970. [ ' 

Bumes^ ^lan J., and Leol^fd Hassol. "A Pildt Study in Evaluating Camp- 
ing Experiences for the Mfehtally Retarded." Mental Retardation 4(4-): ' 
15--18, ^1966. ' 

Counselefs were viewfed'as peers of- campers, with 'campers copy ii)fe^ the 
life styles of their ^counselors ^as i method of^ developing potentials 
for self-h^lp. Pre andf posttest scores indicated'a significant 
•^impf^ovement in social^ competency over the duration of this program. 

Collingwood, Thomas R. "Survival Camping w/th Problem^outh. " Rehabil- 
itation ReQo^d 22-25, May/June J.972. * 



Davies, Lynn, and Peter A. 'WJtt. , "Camping and the Handicapped in * ^ 
Canada." Le i^sur.ability 1(3*): 9-14, July 1974: « < 

Drowatzky,*'John^ N. "Effects of; a Two-Wefek Residential Camp Program 
^pon Selected Skinfold Measures, Body Weight, and Physical Fitness of 
^Trainable Mentally Hietardfed Children.'! American ^Corrective Therapy 
■ Journal' 22(3): 87-91, l96$\ * Z I 7"^ 

% • . . 

Drowatzl^y, Jqhn N. "A, Day Camp .Program for Brain-J:njiv;ed Children."^' 
Journal of thQ ^socia<ion for Physical and Ment^j^ Rehab'ilitatid n^2I(2) ; 
' 56-58, d967. ^^^^ ~ ^^—^ 

The^ Easter Seal PiTectory of Resident Camps for Persons with Special 
Health N^eds > Chicago, Illinois: -National Easter Seal Societ^for 
• Crippled Children and 'Adults (2023 West Ogden 'Avenue) , 1973. $lSoO. 

J " ' ' ' . ' . 

This directory provides informatdon about residential camps whiclj 
identify themselves as serving ^childrfen and adults with physical, ^ 
. mental, social, and/or em^ional conditions-^ ot which repo.rt that ^ 
they have specifically .adapted th'eir programs to accommodate persons 
with impairments and ^isabAities . * Each camp description includes 
Specific conditions accepted along vith'location, age range, sessions, 
capacity, fe.es, and sponsors. In addition to individual listings 
%y sta'ies,' camps are indexed alphabetically anH by disability groups. T 
This-di^eccotV is revised biannua^lly so't^at'the 1975 edition is now 
^^^ailabjN^ for "$1..50. . . ^ 

Endres, Richards '^Northern Minrriesota Tfierap^utic Campf^. Journal of 
Health, Physical Education "and Recre^on 42:75-76, May 1971. 

& - . ' 1 ^ - 
Endres, .Richard. "Vintej: Camping with the*^ Mentally ^Retarded ajt Camp ? 
Confidence.*' Journal oy Health, Physical Education and .Recreation 
43:86-89, January 1972.^ ' 
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21. Etzwiler^^Do^jneli d'. "CalAping Oppor tunit;ies for the Child with Diabetes 
Mellitus.}' Minnesota Medicine 50(3) i^SS-AS?, 1967. 

22. Etzwile^ Donnell D. , et'al. "-Wilderness Caifiping for the Diabetic." 
Diabetes 3?4(10):676-681, 1965. ^ ' " . 

23/'- Fried, Murray C. "OrganijZ^tion -f Interest + Involvement + Innovation + 
Facilities^- IngreMients for a ^Successful Camp."" - Challenge 6(l):6-8, 
^6pj:eml?er/0cto/)er 1970. 

^ - * • 

24. ' din^burg, Bonnie. "For a Diabetic, Isolation End?.'* * The Physi&ian 
^ana Spoftsmedicine 3(6)':83-85, June 1975. 

'Descjil^es a summer camp for 7-15 year old diabetic youngster^ and 
a winter , camp '^r 12-16 year .olds*. ^ » ^ 

. Haas; 'Richard. "Camps Bring Kids Out qf Sickneks Shell." The Physician 
and Sport smedicine 3(6): 80-83, June 1975. ) 

: \)r ^ . • y ' u . 

A camping program of spj^rts ,and physical firmness was desi^gned for 
severe* asthmatic 6-16 ^ear old youngster^J Campers .were fallowed 
( for 10 months after camp, wi^h marked improvement in physical .con- 
di^on and-rrela^*ptiships with families and friehds. - 

. TJagen, A.„ C. Jack, and G. Baker. "fhreB Camps^ fo^ th^^mandicagpfed in ^ 
No^a'ScDtia." Canadian Camping 23 (3): 23-25, 1971. *^^> ' / 

.'^ ' ^ Presentation of t^^ programs at* Camp, At^lantic, the Nova Sco^Eia • 

Diabetic Camp in Pictar County; Camp Tidnish, the Amherst Rotary 
, Club' Camp for^ Underprivileged and Handicapped Children »and Adults 

from Npva jScotia and New 'Brunswi.ck; and tlje Westmount Day Ca^p for 
' * Disabled Chit^ren.in Halifax. 

'^l Hughes, Ann H. , and*Xarold K. Dudley. "An Old Idea for a New Problem;' 
.^Camping as a Vreatmetit for the Emotionally^ Dis.turbed in Our State 
' .Hospitals." Ado^cenc€ .8(29) :43-50 Spring 1973. : ^ 

i \ Campings is proposed as an alt^native to the more traditional treat- 
* ment of hospitalization or insTl;:utionali2ation for emotiqnally 

disturbed children and adolesTcerits,. . Beneficial results of camping 
^ programs are s^id to include activation of ,the reality ptinciple 

..^ and subordination of the pleasure prjniciple through the^ necessity of ' 
' living together in a natural setting where survival is contingent 
* . upon the recognition of reality; continuous "group"'ther'apy. through a ^ 
process of self and peer examina^tion and Gnderstan^ing.of feelings; 
av weakening of traditional defense mechanis-ms due to the new sur- - 
roundings;.,,aira the development of ffeelings of , pride, self-esteem, 
^ ani self-discipline. , * ' 

28. Jacobs, John, and Marftell Pierce. "Camp f or/ftentally Retarded Chil-* 
dren." Camping Magazine 39:16-17, February 1967. . ' 

29. tJentsch, Arthur. "Day Camping with Wheelchair Residents at Brainerd 
State Hospital." Journal of Health, Physical Education, and^ Recreation 
42:76, May 1971. ' ^-^ . ^ ^ \ ' 
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Jessen, Larry. "Outjjard Bound for the Handicai^^ed . Journal .of Physical 
Education and Recreation 47(5y;5A, May 1976. 

A piljt Outward ' Bound course involving five impaired acjults Is described. 
The course was sponsored by NortJjiwcst Outward Bound School (Eugene> 
- Oregon). Author pf th^s article; a- para^plegic, completed the seven- 
day <rouPse using crutches. 

^Kidd, >Francis T. '^'Summer Day Camping *f or the 'Mentally Retarded." . 
\Th^rapeutlc Recreation Journal 5:91-92, Second Quarter 1971.' 
« * <? . • 

Kimsfey, Larry Rt , and Mary Frost. "Long Term'Camping for Emotionally 
Dijsturbeci Boys." Diseases of the Nervo us System 32:35-40/ January 1971. 

^ J """^ ' 

Kolbenschlag, Mike. ^ "Cdmps Tea(;h Sports and Social Skills." The 
Physician and Sportsmedjcine 3(^120:65, December *1975. 

A two-week, camp for^bo^s with hjfemophilia is described. Social skills\ 
and non-<?ontact' sports* (-tennis, trampoline, whiffieball, archery, 
canoeing,* sailing), we r^ emphasized.* , 

^ Kronick, Doreen. ."The Chal^engeaO^ Special Children." Camping Magazine 
— — - ' t:yn967. ' - ■ . 

' { ' * ' 

Lachney, t^yg ^a^E.' '*A Summer Camp Expedience foV Learning Disability 
Children J| ^6ititer 20(3): 70-7^, SprijjT 1976. ' ; 



Describes a remedial summer camp -for learning disabled children in' 
Ontario, Canada. Program w^s both edi^cational^ and re^eationalV^ 
Various camp activit'ies and thetir value -tcr the chilV are' recounted . / 

LeFebvre,Aciaudette B. Th.Q Comparative Effects of Three- at)d <Six-Week , 
Periods of Residential Camping on Physical Fitness' anct Ad'aptive Be-* ' 
havior in Children and Youth -with Bf^in Dysfunction y6yndromes . Doctoral 
dissertation. Ann ArSoif, Mip^ig^n: University^icrof ilms (3.0( 



Zee^^ Rodd,,4Bl06). Order No. 72-20643. ^10. 00. 



Mip^ig^n: University Microfilms (3.00 North 

^- ' • 

The comparative effects of three- and six-weelc. periods of ^residentfal 
camping on physical fitness and adaptive behavior in children and 
youth with brain dysfunction syndromes were^ s tudied .1 Results suggest 
fhat there is a significant increase in measured pW^orma'nce in 
physical fitness/^nd in adaptive behavior and*a significant decrease 
in level of pe/sonality and behavior disord^s followjing participation 
in the campin/* experience for' bo^h* three- and six-week subjfects. 
Differences achievement on physical fitness", adaptive" 
maladaptive/behayior jneasures are significantly greater for subjects 
^\iO participated for 4ix weeks than for , subjects* who part,icipaft^d for 
three weeks in the cffse of adaptiver'/behavior but a'renot gr'eafrer'for ^ 
ph^^ical fitness and maladaptive behavior. * 

Lowry, Thomas i>ower, editor. Camping Therapy . Springfiel^, Illinois: 
Charles €• Thomas (3^61-327 East Law^enc6 Avenue), 1974. 138 pp. " 
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^ • Contents' include a historicaj^^g^osophical overview of camping 

therapy;* discussions-Vf the pi^§»s applied in cases oi psychosis, 
• ^ juvenile delinquency, childhood heU^ses, and meotal retardation; 
and a ^Perspective essay on man*s spiritual relationship with 
nature.^ Frus^ajations as well as triumphs are .detailed and pitfalls 
to be avt)ided discussed along With guides to success. 'Suggestions 
for materials and resources, plus hints for establishing and 
implementing ah economical caiffping therapy program are included . 
Selected references in the chapfers and appendix provide additional 
information of botri a theoretical an^ how to nature. 

^ 38. Lublrert, Carol. ""Day Camp TheVapy." Recreation 58:130-131, March 1965. 

39. Maisiel^ L. VHow Five Camps Found a Wa^ to S-T-R-^-T-C-H Their Camps' 
R>st^onsib4ii,ty to Include Thpse Who Wouldn't Otherwise Ever Get. to 
Camp.." ^ Camping Magazine* 43<3) ;8"10, i9?l. 

. / ^ ' . ■ - ' , ' ^ 

the'' Organization of the Main Idea, In,c., a charitable foundation 
in Maine, anfl the impl^entaf ion of a post-camp session in five ^ 
* camps for the beA'efit of .disadvantaged youth is. described. 

JtO. Martip-^Wlfliam ^. "Overnight -Can?), Aid^ ^etardates^. damping Magazine 
44:20^,1 Yep t ember 1*972,. < '4 ' ^ ' . , ^ • 

' 41. MR 'News.^ - "Retarded ScVutS Jind Fun J Growth T^rougVyAwatd Program o'f . 
CaiiJ{)ing." MR lUeus 22:7, June 19^73. V<1,^ . 

' f ^ ^ 

A2.^ Nielsen, R. ^. "Forest Service Facilities for Wheelchair Nature*-^ 

'Lovers." Parap-legia Ney^ 25.(286 j :8-9, 1972. i ^ ^ 

' - - » ' • \ 

4'3., Olson, Jack. » '"AiSummer Speech and Language ' Camp for the Deaf." ^ 

Journal of Out door Education 5(2);8-10> Winter 1971. ^ . 

' ~^ ~ ^ \ 

44\ :ialter, e! "Exceptional Children.^' .Canadian- t:amping - 24(2^:10, 1972. 

^ 45. Parker, Jacquelyn-A.* "Camping for ^Children with Diabetes-*-A Diet 

TKdrapy Section Pro'ject.V Journal of the, American Dietetic Association 



53(5) :48e-488, ^'968 

46. Prater, Barbar| "Why Diabjetic Cl^dren Go to Summer Camp." Journal - 
I *of t>he Wrica^ Dietetic Associ^tion 5$C6) : 584-387, 1969. ' 

/ ' ' • ' * . . ■ • 

47. Rapp^port, Bert M. Thg Effect of a Residential Summer Camp Experience 
on the Saa;j^Concept of Bpy^ 'Suffering from Pseudohypertrophic Muscular 

\ DystrpphyV Master'6' thesis . ^ University. Park, Pennsylvan4rg: Pennsylvania 
,* State University, 'College 6f^H^altH, Physical Education, and Reci:%ation, . 
i"^ . •Nbvember 1974. ' . ^ ' , ' ^ ' 

, V 48.'"\Robins^on, f. M. "New Dimensions in Camping for tl>e Physically, Handi- 
* ^pped.'''^ Parks afnd Recreation 2:21, February 1967. ^ . 

>*. • 49. \s^ele'r, Rueh A. * et al. ^'A Summer Cari^p for Boys with Hemophilia." * ^ 
Journal of Pedi-atrics 8? (5) : 758-759 November 1975. 
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50. Sellwood^J*. J. "Camping for Cardiac Childrem: -Los 'Angeles County j 
' Crippled Children's Society." Camping Magazine 30:30, January il958. 

* , ' ^ , . • - ^- ' 1* ♦ , 

51. Stadnyk, Sue,* and Nancy Bindschadler . "A Camp for Children witth 
Cystic Fibrosis." American Journal of Nursing 70(8) ;16aj|^-l693( 1970. 

52. Stein, T.' A. "Some Aff ective OutcoQ|^s Accompanying a Camping Experience 
of Physically Handicapped 'Adults." Rehabilitation Literature 24(7): , 
194^200, .July 1963. - : ^ 

^ 53. Stone, ^'Edward. "There's a Wheelchair in**^ Woods." Parks and 
Recteation 6:18, December 1971. ^ 

"547' "Summer Camps for Deaf and. Hard of Hearing." America Anqals, of tl^ 
^ Deaf 115:264--7; May 1970; 116:263-73-, April) 1971; 117:286-8, Apri4 
' . . 118:334-6; Apr:il 1973; 119:214-5, Apr-il 1974. 

. 55v _ Trage'ton,, Marta, and,Nils Thorstein/ "An Experimental School Camp for 
' • the Mentally Hand'i<iiapped." Journal' of Outdoor Education 5(^) :16-19,'' 
^* Winter .1971. ' ^ " ~ T' 

•56. Tren^pti^f^ Joseph B. , and Murill RMngruber. '"Kankakee Stdle Hospital 
/ Summer Camping Frogram." Jouty^ lof Health, Pftysical Edtucation-atid 
/ ftecYeajtion 43: 77-78, Maj^ I972T>7""| ' • ~ * 

57' Westover ,*'Kathy. "Camp horizon V ' Pointer 2tf(?):76^79, Spring 1976. 
' ' .... . ^ 

) , Concerns^ and 'considerations involved in plannitrg a camo for hahdir * 

^ •.capped children a/e discussed" in this' article. Camp^si^e, finances, 

^ equipment, staff , pamp^ers , program, and .evaluation axe topics Qovej^ed.\ 
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APPENDIX A 

ORGANIZATIONS ANp RUHLICATIOtiS , , ^ 
CONCERNED^WITH INCONVENIENCED INDIVIDUALS . 



America^ ip^undation for the Blind * . . 

l^Wes^lreth Street ^ ' '^'^ ^ • 

New Yark, New York 10011 * ^ 

** ( American Foundation for thk Blind Newsletter ) 

• • ^ ^ f 

Association f<?r Children with Leaning Disabilities 
5225 Grace Street 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15236 ^ ' • . ' 

tACLD Newsbriefs ) 

California Association for Neurologically-Handicapped Children 
FT^a. Box 4088 



\ Los Angelas,.- California 90051 

(CANHC-GRAM ) 

Epilepsy Foundation of 'America 
1828 t Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 - \ 

( Nationafl Spokesman ) " • 

Muscular Dystrophy Associations of America *^ \ 
^ 810 Seventh Avenue , . • ^ 

« i?ew York, New York^ 10019 » . ^ 

* ( Mil^cular i)ys trophy News ) 

^ National Association for Retarded Citizens 
^709 Avenue 'E/^ast ' ' , * . 

P. of Box ^109 y - " ' ' 

Arlington ,*Texas 76011 

V (Menta-1 Retar.dation Nfews ) , - ^ 

' » ^ ] ' ; ' ,^ . . * * 

National E,aster Seal /Society' for Crippled Children and 'Adults 
♦ .♦2023 West Ogden Avenue 

fchicago, Illinois 60612 . f 



(Various publications) 

^National Information Center for the 'Handicapped^ 
- P. 0. Box 14,92 
• / Washington, D. C. .20013 



(Clofser Look ) 
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Nertdonal Society for Autistic Children ^ f / ' 

169 Tampa Avenue 
Albany, New, York 12208 

"^^V , tNSAC Newsletter ) 

Pajrents and Professionals for .Handicapped Children • 
p/b. Box 580^ 

Carrboro, North- Carolina 27510 

' parents and Prof essiorra^ for Handicapped Children Newsletter 

Spina. Bifida Associates of 'Southern California 
P. 0. .Bdx 451 " . * , 

Santa ^Moniqa^ California 90406 

(SBASC Newsletter) ^ ' 

. ^ ^ * 

UnjLted Cerebral ?alsy Assoc iati^jns , Inc. 
66 East" 34th Street ' - * 

New York, New York^ 10016 * ' , - 

' - ■■ . . 

(Crusader) ^ * 



Other Publications 



Deaf American . J 

§14 Thayer Avenue*^ 

Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 

* The Exceptional ^Parent ^ 
't^sy-Ej' Corporation 
262 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 



Grgen Pages 

641 West Fairljanks *♦ 

Winter Park, Florida . 32789 

Polling Magazine 

122 East 23rd Street^ 

New York, New York iOOlO 
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APPENDIX B ♦ 

; 

^ OBTAINING INFORMATION THROUGH THE ^JOtiE INTERVIEW 

■ ^ ^ \i ■ \ N 

Questions for farents \ , 

1 . Does th e ^ij.^ have friends? Many or few? 
Aow old are playmates? 

Are they able-bodied or inconvenienced? 

Is ijhe child competitive; outgoir^g; shy? ^ 

2. Describe afte^r school and weekend activities. . ^ 
Who plans the childl^s activities? 3^ 

3. How old are brothers and sisters? , 
Are they protective of the child? 

4\ Does child argV ^ lot? Cry easily?* . < 

' . How does' he/she react to discipline? 

5. ^ In what ways is the child independent? Dependent? 

6. How does the child repcu to" changes of plans? Disappointments? 
Do^s, he/she enjoy new experiences? , » 

7. How does chi'ld react when, others have difficulty understanding him/her? 



What integrated activities has the child been involved in? ' 
Reactions of cljild? Reactions 'pf parents? ' 



* 9. Wat does the child know about his/her condi^:ion? , ' ' ' ^ * - 

i Do parents discuss thi^penly with the child? ^ 

How does the child feel ^bout the (Condition, its progn^^sis, manifestations 
and limitations? How dp the parents feel? 

10. h4s ti»e child been away from home beforej - Fot hoy long?f 
' C^5^^ what Were chi Id * s ^and- patent/ s reactions? . » ^ ^ 

11 ! yas child ever at camp? "Where? Specialized or non-specialized? 

How was the experience? g - ^ 

12'St Is^e childiiti spe,cial or regulat classes at school ^ ^ 

♦ I}. Whose idea was enrollment in this particulaF capp? 

HoW dbes chifld, f^el about leaving parent^ for camp? • 
1 What are child*6 expectations of^amp? Parents? - 

^. 14. What special procedures should the -camp be ^ware^af^in ai^eas of: ^ 

^ f going to the bathroom 

^ >. .^^ed Wetting ^ ^ \ ^ 

: ■ - • - . 91 
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dressing ability 

bathTng and cleanliness ♦ 

eating 
♦ 

special diets; allergies; diabetes; obesit^y 
walking; running; falling 
following directions . 
physical endurance 
sleeping habits 

special equipment and ability to use 
medical care 

f 

contraindicated activities ^ • 

Interviewer's Observations of Sociin>and Emotional Functiong, and Family 
Interaction 



G 



Observations of Parents. Are parents prepared to be separated from 
child for the period of t,ime that he/she will be at*camp? Are they prepared 
to accept tSe camp's rules on telephone; calls and visits? Are parents over 
anxious*? This may be expi%sseH by concerns about food, weather, and 
'cleanlinessV) Are parents realistic about child's capabilities and 
limitations ?\ Does the information that the interviewer has from physician, 
agency, and school relate closely to the information received from parents? 
I \ ' ' ' ' 

The'intervieyer should note whether both parents participate in the 
interview and whether the child is interested or allowed to be present^ 
during the interview. Are father and mother in agreement about the handi- 
cap ^nd about handling proce^^res or dt> you note dissension? Do they 
discuss the handicap furtively ahd with difficulty or in a relaxed fashion 
in the child's preseij^ 1* < 

Observations of the Child* Interviewer should observe the child's 
behavior in the home: relationship to parents and siblings; interaction 
with the interviewer ;. interest in the discussion. Are articulation,, 
understanding what he/she hears and use of language good? Are the quality 
of responses bizarre or appropriate? Does th^ child ^eem interested in 
or excited about going to camp, or featful?' What are specific concerns? 
What aspects of camp seem to be of particula^-rtrrrtttest? Does the child 
hUe* proth^esis or affected limb?. Can the child discuss difficulties 
with ease?^ ' ^ 
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EASTER SEAL SOCIETY 
CAMPER APPLICANT INTERV lEW ^REPORT 



NAME OF CHiLD: ^ 



Community Address: * ^ 



\\ DESCRIBE GENERAL APPEARANCE. INCLUOING MENTA L ALERTNESS: ' 

2. PCRFOfWNCE OF ACTIVITIES OF DAILY LIVING : Is there-any special way in 
which either the. child or anyone assisting him undertakes 'the following - 

'activities? Pledse indicate If he needs help and If'there.are special 
dai ly routines.- ^ ^ - ' 

(a) Feeding - ^ * 

» (b)* Dressing - ^ ^ 

(c) Toilet - 

(d) ' Sleeping habits - ' - ^ 

(e) Mobility and Transfer - . > , ^ 
(f ) Equipment used (day or^nlght) - ^ ^ 

(g). Beh^ior - in_what'tpanner j^s chi\d discipHned, howA)ften, , 

3. PARTICIPATION IN SOCIAL ACTIVITIES : \ * ' . ' _ 

(a) Wh^ at;e chllcf-'s hobbles? ' • , ' 

(b) Sports preferred " 

,(c) Special interests - ^ • , 

». * • * » 

((3) Does child make friend^ easily? ' . . » 

/(e) How much play time is spent with d i sab lei'ch i.1 dren? 

(f) 'How much play time»is s'pent with 'other \^norma I" children,? 

(g) Does child associate ^most with same.age, younger, or olQer children? 

(h) Does the child belong* to any groups (church, recreational, social , etc. )? 

.(i) Would you CQnsider the child to be' an athlete, in fer lectual , introvert, 
extrovert? ^ ^ 

(j) Has the child ever been away from home? For overnight, weekends, or 

for vacations (with or wi,tho6t family)? c 
' • ** 

/(k) Farftily breakdown - 

Number of chi Idren a ges: \ ^ 

^ Number of handicapped childrei r^ r a ges; ( 



Total number of family roembers at home^ 

91 
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4.^ 



5. 
6. 

7.; 

si 

f 

9. 
10. 



FOLLCW-IF OF-CHtLD : (Please give name and address)* 

(a) Visiting Nurse- • ' ^ ^ 

(b) Agency- . . . 

(c) Family Doctor- - 
Cfl) Psychological Testings- ^ ' * 
<e) Therapists- * ' * ^ » 

> ; 

M JtY ROUTINE : Does the chiMd function in a sedentary or active atm^phere? 
Are most of his activities active or passive? ^ 

If the child was a camper previously^, "have there been an*/^ noticeable Improve- 
ments, problems, or any carry-over value? Is there need for additional 
folJow-up by us? 

What seems to be parents* attitude towards chiid^s disability? 

Are there any obvious family problems that might Effect this c^ild? 

• * m 

If the youngster Ms hard of hearing or has a communication problem, how does 
he communicate or ma*ke needs known? Doe^ ^e us© any special device? 

Does, this child appea^ to be functiot^ii^ melitally at his chronological age? 
If not, at hat age? ** \ ^\ 

REGARD irX3^ SCHOOL : * ^ , \ 

(a) Group adjustrnent- . ■» ' ' * v 

' 7^ • » . 

(b) What particular problems does the youngster encounter w|.thln the school 
setttng?^ ; ~" ^ - v 7- 



(c) Is child's teacher male 



for any length of time? Yes. 



or female? 
No ^ 



Has child known t&acher 



12. 
14. 



In your time* spent with >he family, di^^Ji^u [g;tice any emotional i^is^^bi I i ty 
regarding this child* Yes No._£V5_-i/T^ so. In what areas? 



Child was present for_ 



_( length of time')'dur ing the Interview, 



OVERALL ASSESSMENT : Do you, as interviewer consider this child mild, moderate 
or severely disabled? 

Does the child or h4s family receiv?e assistance from any of the following 

sources? (check any that apply). . ^ 



Putfl ic Wei fare 



Med Icare 



J\ld for Dependent Children (AFDC) Model Cities 



General Re! lef 



Medicaid 



^Medical Assistaoce 



Social Seci!^ty_ 

State Ward 1_ 

Other 



What Is -the add'ress-of youy"WelfarQ Service Of'ifice_ 



♦(Please use other side of sheet for 
additional comments, if any) 
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(Signature of Interviewer) 



Date 
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gAjTgR_SEAL, SO CIETY FOR CRIPPLE D CHIIDREN J^SLAQ^ 



37 Harvard Street 
Worcester, 01608 
.Tel* 757-2756 

30 Highland Street 
Worcester, #1608 
Tel. 757-2891 



J- 



14 Somerset Street 
Boston,' 02108 
Tel. 227-9605 

26' Chestnut Street 
Andover, 01810 
Tel. 475-1477 

APPLICATION 



856 Church Street7 
New Bedford, 02745 
Tel. 998^-3^6 7 

145 State 'Street^\ ^ 

Springfield, 01103 
Tel. 732-2548 



r '^' ^ounq Adult Res id ent Weekend Camp 



1975 



•Nam^ 



-Age 



Address 



Town 



.Zip 



Disability 



Home Phone 



In case of emergency contact - (G|^ive two listings) 

Name Address . Phone 



Name 



Address 



Phone 



Please check weekend desired: Reservation and fea jjequired two weeks 
in advance of weekend.- 

Friday; July II to Sunday, July 13 - SI3.00 per person - payable by 6/27 
Friday, Julvk25 to Sunday, July 27 - SI3.00 per person-- payable by 7/11 

App I leant Backoround_l n format foft • ' • * 

^ I use thi fol lowlTig 'sp8jc:j5l equipment: 

• Whee I cha i r ' ^ — 



j; < Leg Braces 

I need ass i stance in: , 

Feeding ^ 

Dr6S5 i ng 



Crutches 
Other 



Toi teti ng 
Oth.er 



P3 leases : 



Research 



Pe-mission is hereby given* for: 
Photographs , _ 

I also give permission to the physrcian selected by the camp to 
ho^^pltalize, secure treatment for and to ordef injection, anesthesia 
or surgery. Such amission serves as a rBledse and/or waiver of any 
action that (3i|M|Pg^inst the organization, camp or individual 
staff member,^ jW^- 

Please use'othfer side for additional comments. 



Signed : 
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•EASTER SEAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS OF MASSACHUSETTS^ INC. 



30 Highland Street 
Worcester, 01608 
Tel. 757-2891 



14 Somerset Street 
Boston, 02108 
Tel. 227-9605 



856 Church Street 
New -Bedford, 02745 



37 Harvard Street 
Worcester, 01608 

Tel. 757^2756 , 



. 26 Chestnut Street 
Andover ,\)|jerFo 
Tel .,.475- 



145 Stiafe Street 
Springfield, 01 103 
/ Te.i. 732-2948 

Please comp^l^^te and return this AppHcati'on FoniKto the address checked above ^ 



CAMPER APPLtCATiON 



A. IDENTIFYING INFORMATION: (Jo be completed by parents^ and/or referring agencies) 



Name of Child 



Birthcjate 



^ Complete Diagnosis^ 

» * 

Sex: Male • 



Fema le_^ 



^ Weight 



Home Address 



_Zlp Code 



Present- location 
School Attended 



J^__Re I 15 iaus Prefer^nqe 



, Labt^grade /child has completed t Graded \ t o r Ungraded 




- . J 

Class: :Regul5r_ 



_j_Specia l_ 



Name of Parents or Legal Guardian 
. Addres s ' 



Phone 



H parent or guard i an "cannot beVeached in emergency, natify: (IMPORTANT) 



. , (Name ) ~ (Axhk-ess) [ - - ^ > «t( Phone ir- 

How did you hear about our. Camping Program? (Name and Address of referral) 

* »f ' * ^ « " * • 



What would you like the child to accomplish a^- camp? 
^ Why does the chi'^ld want to go -to camp? 
Has this chfld been to* day or resident camp before- Yes 



.1 



No 



Which one * 



When ' 



Where 



erijoV Returning to the same camp? 



did the chiW enjoy it?^^ Would the chii'di 

Are you> interested in a da;^ camp or .cesid^ntj camp placement? 

• Please check date preference Early JulyJ Early- August 

' * Late July^j ■ Late ^gust * 



(Camp period for campers is usually 2 weeks for resident, 4 w'eeks for day) 

^ • • i ; . 1/75 



ABlLITf AND ADJUSTMENT: (must be cOfT^pleted by oarenrts an d/or referral aqenc^) 

1. My child *s handicap Involves: . * 

trunk Coord i nat jon 

PQcl^ . . .>in f ine motor activities 

, balance »n g'"oss motor ^ctivltles^ 

hear i ng J Commun I cat ion 

' breathing" ' f ' - ability to speak to others 

. ^eyeslgKt • .....ability to understand others 

legs (left) (right) * Getting along with; \ 

^ Chi Idhen \adults\ 

2. Does' the chi'l'd use any form of the foUowing special equipment: 

^wheelchair ^artificial limb ' ^orthopedic corrective 

leg braces hearing aid equipment 

crutches h Other 



3. Is there any special care of appliances and equipment 

' ■ • a 

In what condition is the equfpfnent? 
When should they be worn or used? 

Under what cooditions may the camper function without them? 

4. Does the chiy have any problems in the following areas: 

* . 

feeding ' - ^walking ' 

dressing and undressing • stgirs * 

batbing toileting ^ 

p utting on and removing braces tther ^ 

5. Would the* child "need special attention to any of the fo I low ing needs? 
How have you handled these at home? ^ * 



a. 



bed wettin g. '_ d.^ ^'eep walking^ 



b. bowel-and bladder e- fainting 

dif t icul t ies . 

f . const i patlon__ 

c. nightmares . 



g. other_ 



(Date) ^ - (Signature of person completing application) 



(Relation to camper applicant) 
C. MEDICAL PERMISSION ; ( Must be signed bv parent or le gal guardian only) 

If the appi leant Is accepted #or camp and a surgical emergency^occurs while he 
or she Is at the camp, I hereh^give permiss iorv to. the phys icidt sel ected l?y ^ . 
the Cdmp Director to hospitalize, secure proper treatment for, e^d to order 

Injection, anesthesia, or surger/ for my child. Parents, whenever -possible, 
v/HI be notified in such emergency, .Such permission serves as a release and/or * 
waiver of any action that may ac:rue against the organization, camp or Individual 
4 * staff member. ' i 



95 (Signature of parent or legal guardian) 
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' APPENDIX C 
OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM PROFESSIONALS 

Information the Director h^ay Se^k from a Physician 

. Extent and implications of child's condition. 

. Is condition congenital or acquired? If acquijred, cause and 
time of acquisition. ' , 

. Does child have ^ neurological Condition, seizures, behavior 
disturWnces, mental retardation, or asthma attacks? Describe 
mauisfestacions, frequency, prevention and care. 

. Does child fatigue^ easily? 

Does child have special medication or dietary restrictions? Detail, 

' $ 

Does child require use of any special equipment during. the day or 
night? What care does the equipment require? 

. Should the camp have a supply of specific medications for 
emet'gency use? 

Are there specific and generalized medical procedures that should 
be followed with this child? 

Describe the child's physical, social, and emotional functioning? 

• . \. How dependent is th^ child on the family? Describe general family 
functioning. 

. When did you last see the child? '\ ^ 

From what other sources should information be obtained? . 

Can the child participate in unrestricted physical activities? 
If not, indica4:e. ' ' ^ 

Degree of limitation — ✓ ^ 

' MILD— ordinary physical activity need not be restricted but" 
unusually vigorous efforts ne^d to be avoide^A 

MODERATE— ordinary physical activity needs to be moderately,^ 
restricted- and sustained strenuous efforts need to be avoided. 

LIMITED— ordinary physical activity needs to be markedly *te- 
stricted. Indicate body areas in which physical activity should 
'be minimized or eliminated. , • 
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* ^ • 

I Inforaation- the Director May Seejc from a Psychologist ot Psychiatrist 

. Describe general behavior of the child. 

Describe specific problenr areas and suggest procedures for handling. 

. Does child have behavior disorder, mental retardation, and/or 
learning disabilities? Detail/ 

• Is child hyp,eractiv^? Hypoact^ive? ' 

Describe family functioning? 

What ^re results of screenings, assessments? 

Information the Director May Seek from the School 

How does the child function behavioirally and socially? As an in- 
dividual? In group situations? Does child make friends easily? 
^ , Give and take? 

. is child hyperactive; hypoactive? Does child have a long/short 
interest span? Is the child easily frustrated? 

. Desrcribe child* s areas of difficulty aj^d limitations. 

^ . What are child* s interests and aptitudes^ 

• ■ . Is child independent? Does child wal\ to and from.school alone? 

With, others? < 

Can child negotiate stairs, dress and feed self? Does child ^expr^ss 
him/herself well? 



What is child able to do in physical education? 

' i ^. ^ " • 

Describe parental attitude. 

% ,— - 

What are results of; screenings? Tests? 
*♦ ^ 

Infonnation and' Assistance the Director May Seek from Agencies 

Whether &c not a chir3'"lx5i'l)een""'¥erved by a specialized agency concerned 
wfth impaired, disabled, or han<ficapped persons, such agencies can assist 
directors and staff. Some of the 'following infonnation can be obtained from 
•these agencies; - , , ' ^ 

. * . What is the child's background, imitations in functioning, 

strengths, degre4 of independenc'e , social skills, and ability 
^ , Wo function as a member of a group ?> Is child reserved, with- 
drawn or outgoing? , * - 
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Describe parental attitudes. ' , * 

• If child attended the-^agency * s camp in previous years, how dic^ 
he/she function? Was improvement noted in self-care, independence. « 
and social skills? 

. What ^re short and long-term goals the agency has for the child? 
What can the camp do to contxibute to these' goals? 

. Will the agency assist with pre-camp and inservice staff orientation? 
Can the agency, provide' a staf! member who will assume this role 
♦as well as provide ' films , literature, and/or other resources? 

Will the ageRcy be on call ^or consultation should a problem or 
emergency arise during the summer? . 

will the agency work with the family, interpreting camping to them, 
. preparing them for separation, and being .available to help out if 
needed during the sunnner? ^ . > , 
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NOTE: This i^orm Is to be filled out by the parent, agency or guardian and sent ^ 
to the doctor with the Doctor Ixiforma^lon Form,- 

DOCTOR INFORMATION RELEASE . 

Date: 

I hereby author I ze_ 



" ' (Nrfme "of Doctor) 
to release* Information about_ 



(Name of Camper) 



to the Easter Seal Society of Massachusetts for the purpose of servirtb this child 
In Its Camping and Recreation "Program, and with the understanding thar such 
Information will be held confidential. 



NOTE.- This form Is to bo filled out by the parent, agency or guardian and sent 
to the school with the School Information Form* 

. SCHOOL INFORMATICN RELEASE / 

~ i ' it : 

/ 

Date: 

I hereby authorize the \ 

(Name of School ) 

to release Information abovt_ . ^ 



\^ (Name of Camper) - . ^' 

to the Easter Seal /Society of M&ssachusetts for the purpose of, serving this chlld^ /* # 
^ in Its Camping and^Recreatlo^Program and with the understand I>^g that such infor- 
mation will be he/d confidential, * ^ ' 

/ 



(Signature of Farent, Agency or Guardian) 
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EASTER SEAL SOCIETY FOR eR^lPPLEO CHILDREN AND ADULTS OF MASSACHUSETTS, tNC 

SCHOOL INFORMATiON FORM 
REGIONAL 'OFF ICES 



3f Highland Str-^^t 
Worc/ester, 01608 
Tel/ '757-2891 

e56-ChurCh Street 
New Bedford, 02745 
Tel. 998-3536 * 



. 26 Chestnut Street 
, Andover, 01810 
Te 1^47 5- 1 477 



14 Somerset Street ^ 
Boston, 02108 
Tel . 227-9605 

145 State Street 
Springfield, 01 103 
Tel, 732-2548 



The followino information Is to be pro vided bv aschoot representative. Please 

return t he completed form to the address circl ed aboye.» , , 

^ ' ~ ' Date: 



Name of*Chlld 



Date of Birth 



Address 



(No. ) (S.treet) 
Grade Name of School, 



(City or Towp) (Zip Code) (Telephone) 



'Address 



1. How does this chlJd adjust ^ group situations (with disabled children, normal 
children^ adults)? 

2. Briefly describe" the child^s overall behavior. If he is a behavior problem, 
•please indicate in what respiect. ^ 's 

3. What are the results of any testing, screening, or psychological evaluations? 

4. At what social maturity level is this child functioning?' 



5. At what grade level is thfs chi;Id functioning? ^ 

/ . \ 

6. Are there any social, financial, or other reasons which might Vfluence the 
child's reaction to a camping q> recreational experience? 

7. Would you be interested in knowing about <^r Relationship with this child? 



8. Is it possible to visi<t (by appointment) or call y^u should we have additional 
questions about thi.s ch>|d? Yes_ No 



'Name of ^^erson 
Position 



completing form_ 



Telephone Numb*r_ 



^ {ilease use back for 'additional comments if necessary, 
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EASTER SEAL SOCIETY rCR*CRIPPLEO CHILDREN 'ANP ADULTS OF MASSAQKiSETTS, INC, 

30 HighJend S^roo^ DOCTOR ^ INFORMATION FORM ,4 Somerset Street 

•WorcGStor', Oi6flf^ > \ - Boston, 02108 

Tol^ 757-2891' \ REGIONAL OFFICES Tel. 227-9605 

V . " " ' F 

856j Church Strogt 26 'Chestnut Street 145 State Srreet - 

Now fiodford> 02745 * Andover, 01810 Springfield, 01103 

TeL Qo^.^q^^ Tel. 475-1477 Tel. 732-2548 



The fol lowing inl ormation)is ta be provided by a physician . PleaseVeturn the 
completed, form to the address circled above, use back fjr additional comments. 

Date :j J ' 

f S 1^ 



Name of Child Date of Bfrth_ 

* 

Address ^' ) 



(No.) (S1<^eet) OSity or Town) (Zip Code) (Telepnone) 



Complete Diagnosis 

1. Is the cKild's handicap congenital ^ o r^ acquired 

(Please check. If acquired,' please explain the cause) 

" . ■ : " ■ ' • • 

2. k)w involved the child physically, socially, and psychologically? 
(Please expI»Tn briefly) ' 

* *• ' ♦ • " 

3. Would special restrictions be required by this child in a camping program? 
(Please answer yes or no and. e.xpla in* i f restrictions .apply) • 

• • . * / * 

a. Dietary restrictions? \ 

b. Medication (Type, supplier, time given, when last received'?) 

c. Activity restrictions? , " 



1 



Are there special problems^ that migh,t occur? (Please check only if appl icable 
and explain) , \ . ' 

a. Family dependency e. Emotional problems_^ 

b. Financial difficulties: f. Mental retardatioVt 



c. Reactions to disability g. ^Neurological Pfnpa irment^ 

d. E"qui,pment: day use night'use ^* ' * 

Is 'equipment in gbod condition__ 



5. Is the c h i I d^ sub ject to any of the following difficulties about which-'camp- 
staff should be alerted? (|f so, please indicate under what circumstances, 
severity, frequency, and treatment mefhod used.) ' 

5 

a. Asthmatic attacks d. Fatigue ; 

b. Convulsions or s'e inures* e. Other 



c. Behavior Disturbance 



6. Date of last checkup . What, if any, recommendations were 

nade at that time? , " * 



S ignature_ 



Addresi 



(No.) (-Street) (City or Town) (Zi^Code)' (Telephone) 
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APPENPIX D 
EVALUATION 



Many specifi% assessment devisees and evaluation instruments itff or determining 
physical, mental, emotional, ar social* growth and development of individuals can^ 
be applied to or adapted for camping anZ outdoor recreation/education programa. 
Rfeview or different test and jaeksurement publications is on^ way to obtain infor- 
mation about ^ these assessment devices and evaluation instruments. Other publi- 
cations (i.e., Mental Measurements Yearbook) and periodicals provide summary 
information about specific assessment devices and evaluation instruments. An 
example of one such publication is Testing for Impaired. Disabled, and Handicapped 
Individuals (American. Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washingt<5n,'D.C. 20036. $3.95). This publication contains 
information about various physical fitness, merc^ abiUt^, perceptual-motor develop- 
ment, and psychomotor tests, -and developmental profiles. While .most of the de- ^ 
scribed instruments have been, developed for and used in school and community setting 
many are appropriate for and .directly applicable^ to integrated camping and outdoor 
^recreation/education programs. * / , ' . * 

-^ogress in specific activities )3uc)i as swimming can be assessed with any 
o^ many existing 'programs . Each otf these programs provides developmental sequences 
and progressions, forms, and admiuistrativ^'procedures. Agencies such as the ' ^ 
American National^Red Cross, Canadian Red Cross , YMCA, Boy Scouts, and Canadian . 
Association for Retarded Citizens can provide information and materials of this 
type. A Swimming Program for the Handicapped (Association Press, 291 Broadway, - 
New V^.v' ynrW 10007^ and A Practical Guide for Teachi ng the Mentally Retarded 
Retarded to Swi^(American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Re-creation, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washingt;on, D. C. 20036, $3.00) both include detailed 
progressions and related evaluation forms for swimmer ^^all abilities and levels. 

^vn>ile assessment of individual progress iu various activities and specific 
aspects of camp life is important, special consideration must ^Iso be given to 
evaluating all phases of integrated . camping and outdoor recreation/education pro- 
grams. Standards an^ accreditati6n criteria developed and' used by the American 
Camping Association (Bradford Woods, Martinsville. Indiana ^6151) are ^^^^^g^^^ 
excellent for this ^purpose. Among the specific factors considered in accreditation 
by ACA are camp administration, program, personnel, facilities and equipment, 
health, safety, sanitation, and transportation. Interpretation of specific de- . 
tailed /duestions about each of these areas, scoring facotrs, and related adminis- 
trativTdirections are provided in the ACA Standards for Adprediti ng Camps which 
also includes coirsiderat ions, for inconvenienced campers. - ... " 

National Easter^Seal Society for trippled Children and Adults (2023 West 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612) is another-^rganization with publications 
"and materials that can be^ applied to integrated programs. NESSCCA Guide to 
Special l:amping Programs deals with camp philosophy, aims, and objectives; ^ 
administration- camp site selection; legal matters; insurance; budget and finance, 
buildings and facilities; admission and follow-up procedures; personnel; health 
and safety; programing and activities. This material can-also serve as a basis 
for cv&luatingUach of these specif ic^ factors in Integrated camping and outdoor 
recreation/educ">k^n programs. \ 'fc*N> 

AC the present time several doctoral dissertltiojTnd federally funded - 
:^sNare delving into areas directly related Co or^with implications for ^ 



projects 
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evaluation of campers, perso^iei; or pro/rams. Additionai information about specific- 
projects can be obtained from (1) Dempsey^L. Hensley, c7o Department of Recreation, 
Uhiversity of Northern Coldrado, Greeley J Colorado, and (2) Dennis Vinton,' Department 
* of Recreation, University of Kentucky, Lefxing^on, Kentucky. 

Information approaches involv^^»^"^ogram participant^ themselves cannot be over- 
looked as importa^it evaluation- techniques . in additioiVto planned and unplanned 
camper-counselor discussions, camp fires provide excellent opportunities for finding 
out what campers do and do not like. For example, as each camper says anything 
*desired as he/she tosses a sm'^ll twig into a glowing 'c^mp fire, many likes, dislikes, 
and attitudes surface. Attention and sensitivity to these comments provide pertinent 
and relevant evaluations. Response to ^smiling, neutral, or frowning faces for specific 
questions about camp is anqther way to tap feelings of .participants^ Input from 
parertts, paid staff, and v^vlunteers is another valuable source of information. The- 
most effective evaluation Systems and approaches are ongoing, practical, functional, 
and result in positive change.. / ' * 



The following forms represent two approaches that have beqn used succe^fully 
for assessing individual growth, development, and progress, and a guide 'for conducting 
self-eyaluation^f a program. These materials are included to emphasize differences 
in approached and not necessarily for their specific fconfcent. Specific materials, 
forms, and procedures ha^^e to be developed in light of the uniqueness of each situation. 
Readers are invited and encouraged* to sen3 information, materials, forms, and other 
items they Jiave found successful in their programs Co Consulrrant ,on Programs for the 
Handicapped, AAHPER, 1^01 16th Street, N'.W., Washington, D{yC. 20036. 
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EVALUATpN FORMS ^ 



Form' A* 



Name 

Instructions ; Put the date that each item is evaluated In the appifopriate 
column. • • . 



Comments 



Behavior 



r 



Iimnature 



3-1-766 



-7-76^ 

— H- 



Withdrawn 



^3-76" 



Shy» quiet 



Hyperactive 



Aggressive, unruly 



Self-conf idgntr 



-7 



Ovey eater 



Afraid of water 



Homesick 



Temper tantrums 



Other 



Social Skills 



Speech 



Tabl e manners 



Sharing, coop.eration 



Affection (kissing, hugging) 



Crying 



Other 



Hdapted^from rtyam I. Day and ^Catherine Mary Louise Archer, The 'Intej^ration 
trf Trainable Retarded Childrep into Regular Reside ntial Camps, Part 2. 
Torpnco, Ontario, Caaada: Camp Development Committee for the Ontario Asso^ 
ciation for the Mentally Retarded (1376 Bayview Av^enue, MAG 3A3), 1975. 
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Motor Skills 



Walking 



Running 



y Throws ball 



Catches ball 



•is 

rH 
U 

u 



£ 

u 
u 

X 



Comments 



.Hits ball 
Holds pencid 



Other 



Self-Help Skills 



Ties shoes 



Dresses 



Eats with knife and fork 



Personal hygiene 



•Makes bed 



Other 



■4^ 



/ 



Camping Skills 



Swimming 



u 
c 



u 

o 

C 
C 

to 

PQ 



>^X3 

^ C 
GO <3 
•H > 
rH 'V 



^3 
U 

d 

CO 
> 



Canoeing 



.Sailing 



Arts and Crafts 
Campcraf t 

-Other-— 



< • 
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Experlence/Skiri CKecklist 



Outdoor Eduoation/Recreation 

This checklist has been provided by Steve Brannan. Special 
Education Department, Portland State University. Portland, 
Oregon. As director of Mt ^ood Kiwanis Cqmp Program. Dr 
Brannan has been responsible for development and use-of this 
scale to assess progress Jnd growth 9f campers Both content 
and approac^vcan be applied and/or ladapted for other types 
of physical education, recreation, and related programs 



Nasfie of Camper 



Date of Session 



EULC ATIOS SYSTEM . 

— : 

Y Performs Independent I \ irithnut instructions 
2 Performs indt>perMlentl\ Jolloif instruc- 
tions, 

i Performs of//ilf« with vt-rbal -und/ or ph\si(al ^ 
a>•sl^ltance - , \ 

4 Unable to perform w^ih vt-rhal jnd or 
a phvsical ^:ti^tance ' 

5 Not observed at camp , 

* PERSONAL/ SO( I At. 
1 2 3 4 5 Talks courteouHl) ^ 
1 J 3 4 •> rommunicates needs iverbalK and 

or manuall> ) 
1 2 3 4 5 Acquires friends 
1 2 3 4 5 Initiates conversation 
1.2 3 4 5 On time 
1*2 3 4 5 Neat in appearance 
1 2 3 4 5 Practices camp rules (use of facilities.)' 
1 2 3 4 5 Practices* K^nie rules (sports mans>hip I 
1 2 3 4 5 Clean in per!>onal habits,' 
1 2 3 4 5 ilelps others 
1 2 3 4 5 Waits own turn 
1 2 3 4 5 Participates in !,u^;>re:*e<J activities 
1 2 5 4 .=> Follows instructions dur;n>iactjv It It's 
1 2 3 4 5 Controls, emotions 
1 2 3 4 5 Practices acceptable-eaftnji Rabits 
1 2 3 4 5 Tries new experitm^t^ 
1 2 3 4 5 Kntiax?-^ olher^ in (; 
1 2 3_4 5 Participates vMthV 



ARTS AND ('R 



General 
12 3 4 5 Cuts vMth scissors 
^ 2*3 4 5 Tears and 'folds \t»\^t\ * 
hjL^ 4 5t Selects painli> 
1 2*3 4 5 Pairits with a brush* 
1 2 3 4 a r^'s matena^N/tools <orre(tU 
12 3 4 3 Completes projtcts 
^ 2 3 4 5 Practices safely pre^ut ions 
• *1 2 3 4 5 ilelps v^Uh clean up 

Projects " > ^ 

~rZ13 i -TMaliesTsarrd candle ,4 

1 2 3 4 5 Tye-d>e fabric 

1 2 3 4 5 b«iKns a p!os\^rd • 

1-2 3 4 5 Writes a postcard 

r2 3 4 5 Prints vMth natural matenaU 

12 3-15 Makes a Cod's eye 

1 2 3 4 5 Makes a pjnepono project^ 
- 1 -2 3 4 5 Makes a nature collage 

1 2 3 4 5 Makes a scatter leaf desyin 



. All SU DRAM^ 

I 2 .i 4 > JMn^N with a «roup ^ ^ 
1 J .M ,) Sin^s jlone hile others prtSi>nt 
1 2 i 4 'i Sin^s familiar son^s 
1 J 3 4 V learns and sin^s nt'w i,on^^ 
1 2 3 4 ) Sin^s on pitch 
1 2 i 4 J Tonstructb a musical instrument 
1 J '3 4 ^ P^avs a rhythm instrument 
loj 3 4 ."> Sin«satK!*oupcampfires 
^ 2 3 4 .>^l*articipate* in Group s|us 
't 2 3 4 5 Kmplovs rhvthm 
1 2 3 4 .1 Kpiplovs hand movenientj.toson«s 
1 2.3 4 5 Performs skit according to plan 
1^ 3 4 5 Provides jK'rs(^nafinterpiH'iatiun 

during ihf skit ^ 
J 2 3 I 1 Ot'aU's toniributes skit nuKTial 



( 



NATl R-t: 



I 1 i i 

1 2 3 4' 

12 3 4 

1^34 

12 3 4 
1 J 3 4 
12 3 4 



12 3 4 
1 J^} 4 

. 1 2 .M 
1 2 .J 4 
1 J 3 4 
1 2 ,14 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 
12 3 4 

1 2 3 t 
12 3 1 



y Finds crunchies (urav^cl iv*in^. lea\Q^. 
etc 1 

S F^els• different texturt-s (rocks, bark. 

le^es. soil. mossT 
f) De^cribts differfnces"1n rockv^eiyht. 

texture rcx'^ dttomj>9'vition (() soil) 
r> Ol>^'r\es j^vyk of forest icandpv. 

underst()S-.'^hriit' laver) 

Ol>ser\ es iift* rin^s of a trw 
.') Des<ril)es difft-rences u^plant life 
') Feels different terrain lslc)[>f ftjihill 

downhill-i ^ > ^ 

^ Forms ^n env fronniental interpretation 

of a pla(evr thinn ^ 
i Identifies harr/ful plants ^ 
j Discovers things that s'\;ik( rock 

sand, etc ) ' 
'} Drinks fn*m a mountain stream ^ 
5 OljsorveVThe current pf a sire»m 
5 Discovers a waterbuK^i^ J 
'i Feels the mornipn d(^ J f 
'> Listens to the sounds of {he fortrst 

(Snimals. wind water flowintj) * \ 
5 Observes cloud formation^ 
^ Smells' fra«rai>ce of fores^ flowers, 

fir trees, etc ) 
0 Matches animals and their footy^jJUs 
5 Descril)es animal si^jns (tracks. nes( 

burrows, droppings, etc ) ' ^ 

RKCRKATIOS/W ATKR 



, 1 J } >5 Oi)erates an instamatic camera 
I J 3 4 5 Ridts on ( hairhft at Timberline 
1-2 } 4 Uses pool equip ment-as directed 
1 J 3 4 5 Enter* pool saTyl> 
I 2 3 4 Clears pool on w histle blast 
1 2',i 4 5 Puts face in water 
1 2 3 4 5 Molds breath underwater 
1 2,3*4 5 Walks un'aide<l across width 

^ ' of iKK)l w a 1st deep 
1 2,^3 4 5 TJck floats for 15 seconds 
1 J 3 4 5 Prone Klide'w'ith kick for 30 feet , 
1 2 3 4 5 Oaw Utroke for 30 feet 

i 1 J ? 4 .) (^an){o di>ect ions while swimming 
1 2 3 J ) Jumps in «atef waisi dt-ep ' ^■ 
1 *2 .{ 4 5 Relaxes/ suntanv"car iKM)! 

*l 2 lis Sv»ims/plavs in TimlH*rlint ixxil ; 

(^AMPING/SKLF ' 
' * f 

".1 2 3 4 Lijjhtsa match 

345 Builds a fire ^ 
3 4 ^^OiK-rates a camp lamp • 

fColvnian. el( I 
\ \ 5 OjHT^K's a camp stove 

(Coleman. Holx) stove, etc I 
3 4 5 ()i)erate% a flashlight 
3 4 5 Preparf^own meal out-of-doors 
3 4^K»tvs«wri meal out-of-doon» 
3 Jo Iir)lK unrolls sleeping baK . 
Kl •> Mah'irve'kovvn ){tar ' 
3 4 5 Packs a pack 
3 4 5 Carries a pack 
3 4 5 Hikes to a close destination ^ 
3 4 5 Hikes to a far destination ^ 
3 4 .1 Demonstrates endurance on a hike 
3 4 5 Helpsset-upcamponoverni«hthikc^ 
3 4 5 Lavs out t^round cloth 
3 1 ii Co<iks a rnarshmallow 
3 4 5 J'repares^n canipTire treat 
N ^ ( nTo re's K 
3 1 5 Makes hot chocolate 

u 



I 2 
I 2^ 

1 2 

\'l 

1 2 

1 2 

I 2 

1 2 

1 t 

M 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

I 




1 2 3 4 .') Baits a fish hook . • 
1 4 3*4 a OfK'rates a fishing l>oU (casting, reel, 
etc I 

1 2 3 J ') Catihesilands a fish 
I 2 { 4 *> (Vans a fish 
Hi 2 I r» Prt'paY«js a fish for eating 
1 4 ) Pla\yjndividual«dnmts/sporls 
1 2 3 4 * Rides'^a bijNcle 
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Same of Director 
Counselor <s) 



r HOW DOES YOUR PROdhAM RAITE f . . ' ' 

V 

A major purpose of this publication is to provide assistance to persons init- 
iating integrated camping or outdoor ^ducation/recreation programs ihvolving incon- 
, venienced'partlcipants5,-and to tfiose enriching or expanding ^Ireftdy existing programs. 
This guide for evaluation offers definite suggestions and specific guidelines for 
evaluating these programs and activiCies. This simply suggests one way to evaluate " . 
- different aspects of programs. Although much of this material mky appear more 

appropriate for physical e^ducation or school-c^ered recreation programs, some w 
sections can be applied directly and all c^be; adapted for use in^ntegrateS camping 
. and outdoor recreation/education programs. . ^ 

Obj ectives . ' ' ' . ' 

What are the major objectives of the program and each of. its component parts? 
Why is^each specific activity included in the program? 
, ^ Do the program Ld' each of its cfomponent parts nfeet needs of populations served^ ^ 
Staff • . r ' ^ 

What are personal and p'rofe3sional quali^icatipns of each staff member? 

Is each staff meifi^er in a leadership posit;ion best suited to his/her knowledge, 
skills, and competencies? 

What is the work load (Number of activities, responsibility for other -activities, 
supervisory, duties, administrative responsibilities) of each staff member? 

What is the ratio of program participants to the .total staff? What 1^ this 
, , ratio for the professional staff? For the to;al staff including volunteers? ^ ' 

How many staff members are involved exclusively in administering and/or super- 
vising participants? , 

" ' ^ 

Program " * — n 

How many children, adolescentsf, young adults, and adults does .the program reach? 
What is ratio of inconvenienced to noninconvenie'nced campers? 

What activities are included in the program? To what extent are participants 
involved in decisions and selection process for activities? " * - 

Are .methods^, techniques, and approaches ^appropriate for groups with which they 
are used? 

How are improvisations, innovation, original activities, and creative techniques 
used* in the program? ' s 

Is the program developmental in' nature and designed to meet specific needs of 
the participants?^ • ^ ' 
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Awards and Motivation ' ^ 

1 

For what purposes has/the award program been developed? Does it actually 
fulfill *these purposes? 

Wbat awards and award systems are used as regular and/or special parts of 
the program? * ^ 

How aire awards presented to recipients? 
What motivational devices and techniques are used? 
What criteria/are used to determine recipients of awards? 
' How,many participants recei^^e different awards? 

How is year-to-year continuity maintained in' the award program? 
Facilities. Equipment, and Supplies ' ^ 
Is full use made, of all available facilities, equipment, and supprlies? 

Hfiat supplementary facilities are used? How ca^ more effective use be ^ , 
made of all available f acilr^ties? . 

Wh^t adaptations ha^^ been made of conventional and/or traditional items 
of equipment and supplies? ' * , 

What kinds of homemade equipment haye been developed? ^ 
Teltlng and Measuring Individual Progress 

FoV what purposes Is evaluation used? Does It actually fulfill these ' 
purposes? • ^ 

In what ways dogs this evaluation program contribute to the total pro gtam 
and to a better understanding of the individiial, participants? 

What kinds of evaluative* instruments are used? ^ . 

How are records (itTdivid\ial , group, permanent) maintained and used? 

Are atialyses and comparisons made -of results" from evaluations taken at 
various times within the same year, year to year, group to group? 

Wh^t research has been conducted in conjunction with the program^ Are 
counselors encouraged to do action research to attack problems confronting them? 

'Are reSiiltsjjf evaluations interpreted to participants and/or their parents 
or families? 



* - - ^ • . , " . X 

Diagnostic Examinations and Procedures ' ' ^ 

'When and .by whom is this examination administered? 

How is this examination financed? • e * ' 

How are the results of this examination used to influence the program for any 
given individual? 

How are staffing procedures and results of examination used in a team evaluative 
diagnostic work-up ^for each individual? 

Is a thorough medical examinatiion required before allowing an individual to 
participate in the progradfi? I 

* Inservice Education and Training 

Are pre and inservice programs provided and required for all staff members? 
How of tfen are inservice- programs' scheduled^ . . 

\ ' What typfes of pre and inservice programs ate scheduled (workshops, clinics, 

* institutes, classes, staff meetings,' visitations, conferences)? 

Are content and approaches jaf pre and inservice programs varied and designed 
to meet special needs of the st^ff: 

* ' V * 

What method^ and approaches are used for pre and inservice programs (lectures^ 
demonstratiohs, filmff, instructor participation, visits, printed materials, bulletins)? 

What specific topics are considered during pre and inservicd programs? 

^ J 

Who conducts various pr^ and inservice programs? , . " 7 



What influence and effect has pre aitd inservice activity ha^Nipon quality of 
ram? _ 



program? 

Parental Involvement , 

How are parents involved in the program? 

What activities acquaint and educate, parents about the program? Serve them? 
Volunteers Involved in the Program *• • 

What is the role 'of the volunteer in the program? How is this communicated 
to the volunteer? 

What is the total juimber of volunteer^ involved in the program? On a r«ular 
basis? On a nontegular basis? \ 

- ^ ' « .1 

How often does an individual volunteer take part in the ptogram (daily, weekly, 
monthly, ^amp period > season)? ^ 
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What are the specific duties and responsibilities of volunteers? 

What training and/or orientation is required of volunteers? * How often 9re 
.they required to take part in inservice education and training sessions? 

For what source's are volunteers obtained? 

What procedures are used for obtaining services of volunteers? Are these 
adequate? " ^ ■ 

What recognition is given to ^volunteers who take part? 

Public Relations, Information; and Publicity 

What kinds of information are disseminated^^bout the program? 

' • * How is the public relations and information program planned and implemented? 

' To whom is the responsibility for thi3 part of the program delegated? 

To which of the mass media (television, radio, "^^^P^Pf ^ - "^J"^^^, 
infoi;matiotl about the program (activities, participants, and staff) given?^ How 

often if this done? . 

\ - * ♦ ' 

, Have articles been submitted to professional journals about specific parts 
of the program? ' ■ 

Have newsletters been developed and circulated about the program? How often? 

.'Have special programs (films', slides, tapes, demonstrations, speeches) been 
developed and presented to interested civic and service group? in the community 
and throughout the^state? How often are they presented? 

Vfhat kinds of technical reports have been developed and circulafed abtJut the 
program and its component parts? ^ 

' Have program, outlines and guides been developed and circulated to other- 
interested agencies an^ organizations for use and evaluation? 

Specific Impact of the Program 

What impact has the program had' xfpon " the local pommunity? Parents? School 
personnel in the district? People i* the bysiness community? Others? 

i 

Miscellaneous ' • . • 

Vfhat are the greatest strengths of the 'program? Greatest Weaknesses?. 
Problem areas? ' "• 

Projected changes foV the program and approaches for the future? 
Areas of greatest disappointment in the program? 
"° . Areas of greatest progress in th»-program during the past year.? 
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C^mp Co 
Oft Whs®! 



by Woody Woodworth 



Xtn sure many veteran campers 
aspire tojopicday becoming coun- 
sclon, and such was my case, joply 
for me the traHfeiUoiv was not easy. 
* Bom with spastic ccrct>rai ,palsy, 
I hi^ been a camper. fpr fifteen 



Perhaps I was rcachmg too high. 
I realized my <limitalions, or. *at 
least, thought I did, but there was 
still that uncxplainable desire to 
give of myself ir; some way 
Granted, physical ability is im- 



ycan at both day an4 rcs«iential ' portanl when working with physi- 



cally disabled Children, but still 
thcrci just had to be some wav^ 
could cgntTibule,^ I remained a 
campc; for iwP more years, offer- 
ing suggestion* to anyone who 
would listen, and hopmg that 
someday, somehow, condition* • 
would change. 

^Then it happened.* a new unit 
j^was opened by nearby Camp 
Henry Warren for the severely dis- 
abled It was under the direction 
of FranL "Coach" Robinson This 
was a project supported by the 
Massachusetts Easter Seal Society 
In Scptemb^ I sent a letter to 
the coadlwe^re^ing my strong 
^dfisire to BfictMvicva counselor All 
I could offer was my years of ex- 
perience -^'shot in the dark, per- 
haps, but what did I have to lose'' 
In late sprmg the eventful call 
finally cwnc in reply to my third 
inquiry "*'He's definitely on the 
staiT," I hear^ my mother say The 
coach said I wo^ld receive more 
details, by mail, and that he'd stopv. 
Woody Woodworth. born W'th cere^ ' by to discuss the particulars 
bral palsy, was a camper for fifteen \ ^ ^^.^ k» r^m^ h*. «iH "Pf vnu 
years before breaking the tradition I When he came, he said Tt you 
and becoming a disabled counselor, ' will commute for the nrst two 



camps for the physically dis- 
abled. Dunng my senior year at 
high school, I applied for a job 
counseling at the residential camp. 
After seven yean of^amping there, 
I feh I knew the program^ well 
Besides, I had become -int^ested 
m rehabilitation and wante^^ some* 
practical experience. The reply was 
discouraging. Counselors, I ^ was C , 
told, were required to pcrfomj 
physical tasks far beyond my capa» n 
biltties. 

This rejection caused me »to do 
much-soul-searchmg' and to weigh 
my habiiiues against my .assets, I 
am somewhat depentfent n^^clf 
aod so would be limited to a^sisT^"' 
mg otfi^rs, I can do a 'great deal 
for myself, more than orfc/ wdyuld 
expect, butj perhaps my biggest\li- 
ability IS not bein^ able to fe^d 
myself. Doubts arose in my min^ 
Would I really be able to con^ 
tribute enough to compensate for*^ 
my handicaps? 

\ 



weeks, well find room for you ' He 
added that. sinc$^ all counselors 
had to report a day before the 
campers arrived, I should come 
prepared to slay the night This 
was better than I had hoped, but, 
as I soon found out, itwas^only the 
begfhning 

Despite my many yeafs of camp- 
ing, I still had much to leam I 
had always gone to camps exclu- 
sively for the handicapped, but this 
was different Here the disabled 
campers stayed in one cabin es- 
pecially adapted fpr them,- while 
able-bodied campers, ranging in 
age from 7 to 16, occupied four 
other cabins. It was actually a dual 
camping program The Easter Seal 
Society provided funds to staff its 
unit while other staff members 
were provided for the other^c- 
tion Here was a great potential For 
the disabled youngsters to (develop 
the social skills needed to live m 
a nondisabled society We inte- 
grated the able-bodied with the 
.^disabled campers when possible. 
Interaction between bo^h groups 
were encouraged durmg free time 
and meals, 

Ea'ch counselor was assigned to 
assist in a certain activity They 
gave me <a job of editing the camp 
newspaper and handling publicity 
and public relations for the camp 

This was a job, ^ot a vacation 
The odd thing was .(hat onCt I con- 
vinced myself of this, \ began hav- 
ing the time of my life. Here I was, 
actually contributing in a way I 
had never thought of I spent much 



time wuh the campers. Even when' 
typing I was in the center of 
things 

From the start I was to create 
a new -image of a disabled pcpon. 
On the first night the other coun- 
selors kept asking me if I needed 
help in preparing for bed They 
were so amazed at all I codid do 
• When I need help, I'll ask," I as- 
sured them .They were not there 
to cater to me, and I had to prove, 
both to them and to mysejf, that 
I could pull my own Weight I 
noted that whenever I was around, 
they were cautious not to utter four 
letter words. If I were to be con- 
sidered an equal,' this had to stop 
The misconception of the "handi- 
capped saint" soon vaifshcd I be- 
came one of the guys 

And what great guys they were. 
Along with fostering integration, 
they gave their all to achieve the 
goals 0^ fun and independence 
for each camper They were more 
than willing to assist me. Some- 
times on late nights when I was 
dog-tired, they thought nothing of 
doing things 4cfc me which I nor- 
mally could do for myself 

Acceptance by my bellow coun- 
selors and those who daily volun- 
teered was relatively simple But 
those who only occasionally came 
to help naturally thought of me as 
a camper unless told otherwise. 
I recall one hot day, during the 
second week of camp, ! decided 
to go for a swim with the othen. 
As I headed for the cabin, propel* 
ling myself backwards with my 
feet, I met Jerry, a volunteer, who 
I^ushed me the rest of the way. It 
greatly surprised me when, after 
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Entering the cabin, Jen^ asked the 
counselor Danny Tangncy, ** Who's 
his e«ljns^lorr' 

"Those arc fighhng words, 
Jerry,** warned Danny with a 
lau^ "Woody has no counselor, 
be IS counselor" Jerry would 
never for^ that day for whenever 
saw him after this I would jok- 
ingly inquire, "Hey Jerry, who's 
YpUR couniclorr 

,Some of the younger campers 
^had dilTicuhy thinking of me as a 
ciounseior. One evening just before 
supper, some of the ablftrljpdiS^^^ 
^campers were playing street 
^hockey on the patto. Tom, one of 
our campers, had expressed a de- 
sire to play. When I informed him 
of the game, be hesitated saying, 
TH watch, but I won't play," and 
then added«^ "and don't you say 
anything either.** 

He went op ahead ahd I fol- 
lowed. The dinner bell rang b^re 
reached the patio, and so I 
started back up the hill to the din- 
Uig room. Tom caught up witfi me ' 
and it-4vas evident that he was de- 
pressed, * 

"Boy," he remarked, ^ "if one 
more kid stares at me, I'm going 
to say something not too nice." 

"Ohr* I rephed, "And what was 
your first reaction when you saw 
mc, or someone like me? Didn't 
you stare?" Tom and I had some- 
thing in common. He was a sopho- 
more at the hospital school where 
I had gradu^ited two years before. ^ 
•*Ycs,'* he admitted after' a mo- 
ment. ^He then realized that star- 
ing, though not polite, was a 
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natural thing 

I became intensely mindful of 
the importance *of integration Ob- 
viously not all our campers could 
participate in physical competition, 
' but most could compete in intel- 
lectual activities. This prompted 
me to hold ail<amp chess and 
checker tournaments Many of the 
disabled campers entered and a 
few, my fnend Tom included, be- 
came camp champions 

Along with regular activities, we 
also tned to provide our campers 
with expenence whick they nor- * 
mally wouldn't get. $omc lived in 
institutions. Others, because of con- 
ditioit^ at home, were unable to be , 
socially active. On rainy days we 
mi^t go shopping, take in a ^ 
.movie, or bowl at the local alleys 
Simple activities like these wcre^ . 
real treats^ and we were grateful 
to those who put themselves out 
for us. I - 

The entire summer was a 
profitable expenence for me I'm 
certain I gained much more than 
I gave. Perhaps the most gratifying 
thing that happened was when 
camp officials received a short note 
near the end of the season U^was 
from Steve, a camper frdm the first 
session. He had not be^ (he most 
enthusiastic camper To^et him 
to participate in any activity was 
a chore, but he assured us mat he 
had enjoyed himself As a result 
of my being a counselor, Steve now 
wanted a job He" w^as now seeking 
what i had found. \ 

Impossible dreams are furfny 
things. A strong 4eiermination can 
often make them come true. 
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Camp Hidden Valley 



Camp Hidden Valley, the Frtsh Air ^ 
Fund's camp for boys and girls 8 to ^ 
\1 years of age. is a pioneering dem- 
onstration of creative camping for han- ^ 
dicapped and able-bodied children 
Some camps accept a few handicapped 
chrfdren in a program designc'd for the 
able-bodied; others accept a few able- 
b<^ied children in a program designed 
for the handicapped W*;^ believe Hid- 
den Valley lo be the first camp to pro- 
vide for equal numbers of handicapped 
and non-handitjppcd children— an in- 
tegrated kind of campi^ in which all , 
children are treated as equals- 
Children are accepted for the Fresh 
Air Fund's free camping program on 
■ the basis of need They come from 
crowded, impovenshed arejs. fro% 
homes beset with illness and personal 
problems 

Children acccj>tcd for thp Hidden 
Valley program are not only the ortho- 
pcdically handicapped but also children 
wilh a wide variety of disabilities Last 
summer, campers* disabilities included 
. anthrogryphosis. asthma, behavior and 
emotional disorders, cerebral palsy, 
cerebral palsy with epilepsy, epilepsy, v 
deafness and subnormal hearing, con- 
genital deformities and anomalies abd 
post-operative conditions, heart, diseas- 
es, juvenile arthritis, osteomyelitis, post- 
polio crippling, resistcnt rickets, sickle 
fell anemia, sight defects aod Spina 
bifida 

Chitdreff are referred by hospitals, 
settlement housts. and other conwiunity^ 
agencies and screened by the Fund's 
' medical advisory board chairman. 
- Samuel S Sverdlik. M D . director of 
the Department of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, St Vipccnt's Hgs-^" 
pital; representative of the Fre^ Air 
Fund Board of Directors, l^cona Baum- 
gartner. M D . Commissioner of Health. 
New York City; Bernard Shulman. M 
&. director of pediatrics, St John's 
Episcop^ Hospital. Brooklyn. James 
Shcchan, M D . Pediatncian. Ridge- 
" field. Cojin , Katherme Dodge Brownell. 
Mft) . director of the Manhattan rheu- 
matic fever and cardiac program. Bu- 
reau of Handicapped Children. New 
York City Department of Health, and 
William Benham Snow.- M D.. director 
of physical medical services, Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Center 

At Hidden Valley there arc no obvi- 
ous program considerations granted for 
the handicapped ^children They live, 
cat. sleep, aqd play with able-bodied 
campers and are expiated to perform 
tasks and take parr in activities under 
the Simple designation of camper 



In cdmp'deytfi" there are some con- 
cessions to campers* handicaps, but the 
tjverall effect is that of a rugged, out- 
door camp, not a hospital or a re- 
habilitation center For instance, there 
are ramps to buildings to accommodate 
wheelchairs, jnd steps and railings at 
the swimming pool, but their purpose 
IS not explained to campers jnd they 
arc accepted as part of the surround* 
ings. with no questions asked 

Prior to the camping season, the stjff 
IS briefed on the nature of the various 
disabilihes and precjutions that they 
must take regarding medication ijnd 
eve Staff members are trained to look 
after each child's individual needs 
without the other campeYs noticiffg any 
special attention 

In all its camps, the Fresh Air ^""^ 
practices decentralized cjmping. witf/ 
emphasis on small group living iryKe 
outdoors rather than on. org.im^tf ath- 



letic competition This tv.p4><n camping 
is readil) adapted to the Hidden Valley 
program' The tent group of counselor 
and five or six children— handicapped 
and able-bodied— plans its own djy-to- 
day activities within the generjl frame- 
work of the camp program Thi*^ ^tves 
the children an experience m congenial 
group living which often is missing from 
their home life 

Imperceptibly, group actuities arc 
^ changed where necessary from the nor- 
mal tjmptng procedures so as to min- 
imize differences in campers' phvycal 
capabilities For example \o create 
group cohesion on a hike, the coun- 
selor slows the pace h) pointing out 
aspects of nature to the group This 
gives all campers a better enjoyment 
of itature At the same time it gives a 
slower moving handicapped camper 
a chance to keep up with the group and 
lessens *lhe danger of ovcr-fatigue^ At 
cookouts. the vtriou-s jobs are dele- 
gated equally, but the ones that might 
J be dangerous for the handicapped fall 
unnoiiceably to the able-bodied When 
It comes to swimming, it is not un- 
common to see a handicapped camper 
outdo his non-handicapped buddy 

For the physically handicapped. Hid- 
den Valleyts a closer facsimile of ordi- 
nary society than the situations to which 
they are accustomed In a healthy, fun- 
filled atmosphere they learn to' cope 
with -the same kind of problems 'they 
will encounter as they attempt to inte- 
grate themselves into society Thus they 
can gain the Insight, capacity, and^cour- 
age to overcome the problems of adapt- 
ing to the demands of outside society 

Along with the handicapped child 
learning to adjust, it is necessary for 




At the inojchfann ai the HcjoUl Tribune 
fresh Atr c/wtp^, vomtf;^ter^ ore able to 
nulk o (OH\ t>nnh cakes on<l ^heep. watch 
chuks hatih. amlJ^hnt a vorden for the 
ftrtt time The" kiiowleJve they have 
learned from hook^—nnlk conies from 
cohTT^oo/ from sheep— takes on new 
imuinmf; whht ii 'i oswcmted with eX- 
perJence Animals are borrowed from 
nei)ihhormf; farmers . * 
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the able-bodied tq Icarn to accept the fon, ako of that Insututt and a technic 

Jiandi«pped.-Hiddcn valley also strives col advisor on mstallation's for the 

towaM thiC^nd. Omtfic city streets, '^^handicapped. 
ab|^«bodied children's s^ttilUdes toward 



the handicapped mrv the gamut irom 
pity through disdain to ostracism By 
snarirvg xamp life with the han<Jic5lppcd 
th^ quickiy learn their similaritrcs as 
human beings-. Negative feelings tend" 
■to disappear as group living take^^hold 
an^the. hahdicappcd prove th^ir worth 
The lasting impact of the program is 
often seen m the two ^^ks that the 
^child is at camp. Last /ear, for ex- 
aiHpJc, an 8-year-old boy with* spina 
bifida =came to camp very shy and 
Withdrawn. But before ihtf end of his 
• first ^eal group expenencc»^feJvas weor- 
•ing a perpetual grm and, wanted to ialk 
'to everybody- A post-polio ^irl with her 
crutches and frail leg progressed from a 
sclf-conscioUsness ^bout her appearance 
and limitations to become one of the 
most popular campers once she realized 
that she^couW get along amicably with 
the rest of* the group The cerebral 
palsied? boy* <V)th an ambulatory in- 
volvement w^as much slower than the 
rest oP his group but. m finding his 
place in the group, he exhibited 'here- 
tofore unknown qualities of leadership, 
judgment, and intelligence severe 
«astlunauc girl who had been sheltered' 
so much that she doubted her ability 
at anything was overjoyed with htfr suc- 
cess in the iroup activities she under- 
took. 



The Fresh Air Fund (formerly Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund) has head- 
quarters at 300 West 4ird Streot, New 
\o^. N.Y 10036 Frederick Howell 
Lewis is executive director Larry 
Mickolic. associate director of the 
Fresh Air Fund and camp director, 
can be contacted at the same address. 



*• Both handicapped and i^^-bodied 

children go home f/om camp \^iih new 
and rcinforted determination to achieve 
a gainful place m society Through this 
program, The Fresh Air Fund is helping 
to demonstrate how the physically hand- 
icapped and able-bodied can" live gra. 
ciousiy together. 

. Specifications for 

The New Camp Hidden Valley 

Prepared by The Fresh Air Fund staff 
In consultation with a special commit- 
tee set up to advise on the const rua ton 
of the camp The committee is made 
* up of John J Vntereker, hiedical direc- 
, tor for the Institute for the Crippled and 
f Disabled; Chester A. Swmyard, asso- 

ciate director of Children' t Division, 
Insure of Physical Medicine and Re- 
hal>inmiion;^and , Edith Buchwald Law- 



• The objective of the \tw Camp 
Hidden Valley is to create art atmos- 
^ phere which stimulates individual crea- 
' tivity, effecfive group living, and a 
boundless. 'vanety of activities, skills, 
and new knowledge through small 
group no^-compctitive camping, its 
purpoKS are: ^ 

1 To provide experiences for handi- 
capped children that deepen and 
ennch the impo^fi^t human ex- 
penence of respecttng individual 
differences, m a setting involving 
both handicapped and able-bodied 
children. 

2 To help each child find new strength 
of both body and spint 

3 To provide opportunities for both 
handicapped/t^d non-handicapped 
that introduce^em to new skills 
and new and positive relationships. 

Campers are underpnvileged boys 
and girls, ages 8 to 11, whose parents 
are unable to provide a summer vaca- 
tion There are 60 handicapped and 60 
able-bodied children per encampmem 
The *counselor-camper ratiQ is one to 
five The handicapped child accepted 
for Hidden Valley must be able to care 
for his daily need?, to function within 
his physical limitations, to dre§s and 
toilet himself, and if he wears an ap- 
pliant^, ta adjust u . his needs Pjo- 
visions are made for wheelchair cases 
and for the blind The camp operates 
for three 3-week periods 

The land in the gener^ physical camp 
area is generally level, but some rough 
natural terrain challenges children with 
' handicaps Ramps lead from camper 
quarters to pool, dming.hall, showers, 
. recreation hall, crafts— to all major 
areas, jevels of aamps are caretully con- 
sidered for crutch and brace so chil- 
dren do not find them too steep and 
difficult to manage Toifets have arm 
supports Handrails are provided 
where necessary in camp (in areas of 
traffic) There are crutch racks in the 
dining hall, recreation hall, crafts shop, 
etc J)oors are wide enough for wheel- 
■ chairs * 

Specific Areas and Program Facilities 

Camper Quartets 

A village IS a complete unit contain- 
ing shower, washing and toilet facilities, 
rainy-day room (library, table games) 
No food facilities 3(i children. 

Cabins (three to a village) are indi- 
vidual living units Cabins^for ten 
campers and two counselors ejcfi — are 
divided into two parts serving five camp- 
ers and one counselor each There are 



thr^e^Hph cabins to a Village, Cabins 
Ijave a simple outdooHffireplacc for 
cookouts. They are light and airy but 
free from drafts; jsome provision is 
made for ^ temporary beating device 
for warrnlh on chiHy days and during 
sudden changes of weather. 

Pool 

Large enough to serve adequately 
two villages — approximately^ 50 persons 
at one time ^hovstpr house — part of the 
pool area^ Complete filter system 
Heating---^0 xlegrees — apparatus. Ramp 
leading Into pool (low end) for wheel- 
chair cases Handrail around sides of 
pool Crutch and appliance racks. Co- 
ed' facilities. ' 



The Fresh Air 'Fund, founded in 1877, 
IS and always has been an independent 
charitable corporation. Its free vaca- 
tions for needy city children ^f all races 
and creeds are supported entirely by 
the public. 
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Craft Shop 

Kiln for ceramics. Darkroom for 
photography. Work tables for^ simple 
wood projects, weaving, jewing, finger 
•painting. Prqpdr use ofMimple basic 
tools — ham^ifer, saw, plane, etc. 

< 

Recreation Area 

jShuffleboard (revised dimensions for- 
handicapped), croquQt court, paddle 
ball, volleyball, bocci, dancing area, 
short court — basketball with lower 
hoop, .Softball — short bases, horseshoes, 
badminton, and tetherbaU 

^jf^8 Hall and Relation building 
*^mbined (\ipper and Ibiwer level) 

Indoor shufigeboard on l^blc or floor 
or both Several table tennis tables 
Place for movies, * dramatics (stage), 
library (both regular and braille), talk- 
ing books, music room, tables for 
games, checkers, monopoly, etc * 

Barn and Nature House and Garden 

To pro)^ide for animal care, sheep, 
cow. geese, ducks, chickeqs, donkey 
and cart Nature house — to store, ex- 
hibit^ and plan nature prograrq. Garden 
— vegetables and flo^vers- 

Nature Trail * 

Plan for various scents and touch 
sensations to provide a course for the 
blind to follow This 4rail is mterest- 
ing and challenging for handicapped 
and non-handicapped. ^ 

Overnight to(f^e 

Trail leads to overnight lodge ^o give 
children a goal to" achieve Sleeping and 
' cooking out accommodations 



Eduhatipn and Recreation, 
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Making Exceptional Children 

a Part of th(B Summer Camp Scene 



jCamp, directors can N^lp handicapped 
children cope witti real life by 
assuring success in the camp^setting 

' . doreen kronick^ ^ • 

•Director. Integra Foundation. Toronto. Canada 
(sponsor of Camp Towhee] * ^ 



Camp directors hove been hesitant to absorb^xcep- 
tional children into their^ettmg They have been con- 
cerned about their abfJit/to handle" the children medi- 
cally. They have qyestioms a^out the adefl^acy af 
their physical plant and maturity o/ theiysfaff They 
wonder whether'the campers and tJrfirporents will 
.react negatively to handi(?apped cabinmates They 
wonder what kind of' special knowledge they must 
have, w^at referral procedures should be effected, 
and whalt assis'tancp (^an fee expected from local agen- 
cies. 

Certainly 6very director will not fmd his camp suit- 
able to undertake such o program However, if we are 
to contribu^iJ to the self-^ufficiertCy. productivity, ma- 
turity, and happiness of the vast number^ of our 
handicapped population, many of us must attempt to 
^ ^service these children By teaching them to mefet the 
^'"demands of ^v^iy^^y life we. prepare them to cope 
with the stresses of tomorrow^. And we enrich the 
hveS'of our other campers as well 

vlt has been our experience that integTating some 
handicapped and exceptional^children into our nor- 
mal camp has been of great worth, both for the non- 
handicapped and for the speaal children. In many 
cases the handicapped or exceptional children have 
spent their lives being sheltered and oyerprotected at 
home, ^attend "special"' classes and thearpy groups 
with ofher "special" children. They experience their 
first real opportunity to learn to live with their 
•« normal peers at camp. The ability to master the living 
* situations of camp is an important step m the direc- 
tion of functioning in society at large. 

The special child iften has a past history of re- 
peated failure m whatever he has atteml)ted. At camp 
he is confronted with a new physical, social, and 
teaming experience m a nondemandmg: informal set- 
ting, in which he may achieve his first- successes 
With success, his self-esteem and his ability to tom- 
municate Improve, and consequently so does his 
ability to behave in an acceptable fashion. 

Having a "spedal" child m a cabin can be a posi- 



campers This can be a lesson in empathy, accept- 
ance, and the realization of the integrit!^ of each hu- 
pan being lust as sleeping beside a youngster of dif- 
ferent race or*na.tionality can help a child appreciate 
his saqjeness and humanity, so" can a special child 
-#ft€h arlmvaluable lesson t9 his cabinmates. 

It IS necessary to interpret to the cabinmates. and 
other campers, if the nefed axises. the worth/ of ^Ke , 
special camper, his right !o experience an^e/iioyable. 
meaningful summer, and the role they can play m 
implementing.thi5 We explpiivthat everyone does not 
function as well a&'they would choose in some areas, 
giving examples, and thai the handic&pped camper 
has limitations o^ffunctioA. which must be accepted 
as such Whenever the yndicapped child cannot par- 
ticipate ig* a*cabin activity we provide an'alternattf 
activity. This averts resentment on the part of his 
cabinmates. which Can bccur when they are held back 
from their regular activities. If the situation is handled 
judiciously, the nonha/idicapped campers react posi-^ 
tively toward the*special child. 

Wh*en approached by parents of a Handicapped or 
exceptional child, we are faced with the difficult 
tasVs of'asse^ing the degree of the child's impair- 
ment, deciding whether he co^ild benefit from a camp 
situation, and whether the cantp chqsen should be a 
no^ihandicapFted or special setting: ^ 

If the child is under the care*|£ an agencj^'snch as 
a crippled Children's center. faiRily servXqe tfgency. 
psychiatric clinic, dr mstitufe for the -blind or deaf. , 
the ^amp director should request a de failed [report. » 
should consist, in part, of the chiJd^s abilities, dis- 
abilities, particular pi'oblems related to his impair- 
* ment, specific methods of handling him. the extent of 
^ his special training, his social ability, and his readi- 
ness to cope with a norfhandicapped»situation. If the 
child is^not receiving treatment from an agency or 
clmic the schools are able to burnish considerable 
information on his ability to handle himself, and. in , 
some cases, to give details of his psychological as- 
sessment. At the close of the /ummer the. cgmp 
should be prepared to furnish a report to the agency 
^or dlinic, so that they can maintain a twelve-month 
picture of the child's progress. ^ k . 

and F^creatton 



tive learninc experience for our nonhandicapped . ■ , . . 

live learning ^^y^ ^ u^alth PhusUal Educat%on, 

• RepHnted with pemission from Jouimal <^f Health, ^nysz ^ 
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Although the parents or agency "may t have ap- 
proached the diraptor concerning placement of the 
chfld in camp, it is^^till customary for the parents to 
experience c^fisideFabfe anxiety at having the child 
Uve a\yay frbm home in>»/^latively unsheltered set- 
yng. The chiM, a^ v\^ell, frequently is the product of 
years of oV^oncem and overprotection and antici- 
pates the^rthc^ming camping experience with a 
mixture o'f enthusiasni and fear Therefore, the camp , 
director must be prepared to devote extra time to the 
family interview. Many fears will be reduced if the 
director takes the time to explain in detail his medi- 
cal services and/practices, physical facilities, mea|s, 
demands me^de of campers, staff qualifications,' and 
program. The prospective camper wjll feel more com- 
fort^hje if he is given a pictupe^of a typical day's 
activities, a description of the cabin in which he wiU 
live, and a» detailed description of the trip to camp, 
from the time he leaves home until he is settled into 
his cabin. The director must assist, the parents in, 
"letting go" so that their child can begm to acquire 
the skills of independent Hving. ^- ^ 

Information solicited from the child and parents 
should include (1) ability to relate to peers, (2Mhings 
child does well an(^ enjoys. (3) concerns and fears. 
(4) things child and parents are looking fof from a 
summer at camp. (5) child's adjustment ts new situa- 
tions. (6) how child feels about his handicap. (7) spe- 
cial assistance required in dressing, toileting, making 
bed, eating, medical attention required, abihty 

* move arpund, special equipiftAit required, and (8] 
special handling of behavior disorders. 
One 61 our criteria for accepting a child is the 

/likehhobd of his eventual integration into the non- 
handicapped 'community. W^e question whether the 
effort involved in accommodating a severely handi- 
capped youngster equates the benefits gained. How- ' 
ever, in serving the moderately to minimally handi; 
capped, the ability ,of the child to cope^ with^ 
nonhandicapped setting is not d^^pendent upon the 
t^pe of handicap, but rather upon the degree of 

sQciaHzation the child has achieved. Some important 
points to consider are. has the child spent some time 

'in^a special class. cHnic, camp wherein he has re- 
ceived remedial or rehabilitative treatment, learned 
to handle himself, cope with and accept his dis- 
ability? Is his primary need at thi^ point a setting in 
w^bich he will receive intensive therapy, or one 

wherein he can undergo a social experience? If the 
former is the case, he should attend a special camp 

Staff and ProgFam Musi be Flpxible ^ 

There is often concern on the part of the director 
about the adequacy of'hjs physical plant, if he is to 
accept handicapped youngsters. It has been found 
that facilities meeting American famping Associa- 
tion standards suitable for nonhancHt^apped children 
are sufficient for those with a dijiSbility. provided 
leniency and extra time to move from place to place 
are allowed. 

The suitability of a camp for the integration of 
handicapped children will not be as dependent upon 
program orientation as upon maturity of staff and 
' * 118 



flexibility of programing^ However, specifig program 
oHentations tend to lend thei]nselv€s more effectively, 
to specific handicaps. In cither words*, the orthopedical- 
ly handicapped might b^unable to cope with a work 
camp, but its program conceivably could be Aijoyed 
by the deaf, learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, 
and ed^jcable mentalljt ^retarded A group centered 
camp generally is weB suite'd io the integration of 
exceptional and handicapped children, since" tlyerfi is 
close supervisiQn of staff antt campers and th^ child 
IS under the continuous Care of m3 cabin counselor. 
Within such an approach, competitionr is generally 
minimized and allowances are made for the pursuit 
of individual interests as well a^ cabin centered ac- 
tivities. In brief, staff-camper rajio, a noncompetitive 
atmosphere, and the. Willingness orf the staff to pro-' 
vide^lternative programing and handhng «re vital 
re(Juisites fop^a successful expferiencfe. 
^ The supervise^ staff of tjie damp shield b^pre- 
pared to provide thecflunseloj with sufficient infor- 
mation. cQncesning'itTOShild's care before th^ season 
and be accessiWe Jor^extrd direction and support 
throughout the/summer. Sending agencies can play a 
valuable role.inproyiding ongoing advice to the camp 
and counselor for ttCf duration of summer. Camp di- 
rectors cSh educate agencies to the importance of 
this role by requesting specific assistance from them. 

Disft:ret1on should be used in supplying information 
to the counselor. He needs to know, the specifics 
^vherein his handling of the camper will differ from 
the care of a nonliandicapped child. '^he counselor 
need not be overburdened With technical termirfoiogy 
or/xt^sive material on the etiology of the handi- 
caP' ' ^ • ^ ' 

Special^children have needs, like% disHkes. fears 
^nd hopes as do their nonhandicapped counterparts. 
However, their differentness is rarely Hmited spe- 
cifically to their handicap. They reflect their parents' 
reaction to their disability, the attitude of th? com- 
munity to them, and tfi^ir own feehngs abonL^their 
handicap. ^ ' ^ ~ ' 

The camper should be encouraged to try new, ac- 
ceptable ,modes of behavior,' be self-sufficient, use 
initiative and effort, He should be given responsibili- 
ties, and activUies in which he can achieve success. 
He can be helf)ed to learn to live with himself and 
develoi?^ philosophy of life. An exceptional camper 
will often hover on the periphery of the group, andl 
extra effort may bp required to make him a'function- 
jftg member of the larger ^roup.XIamping is a relaxed, 
Dnhurried, uncomplicated, but structured and organ- , 
ized Hving sitiia^on. It offers the child an opportunity 
to experience re^Hties of nature, V:ontrasted to the 
absftacts he encounters in school. This in itself can be 
of great therapeuSc and educationdh value to the 
•special child. ' • ' ^ y j» 

Sii^ce many directors arejiot ijrill|pg tp accepf such 
campers into their camjJi^^jKose fwho are become 
overwhejn^ vyith applicalrons from special children. 
Their camps tlmfaten to adopt the characteristics of 
a "fecial" setting which negates /the original pur* 
^oses. Therefore, it is imperative^that^ery director 
survey hi§' situation with th^Kought of making these 
children an integral part theMlrmal dlamp setting. 
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BrfloramsiBr namllcappefr 

The Blind "S.ee'' the World of Nature ;' 
on the Braille Trail - 

* t> 

to^the person wh(y can read this magaziM, the world of nature is som^hing to 
sec. But what would the world of nature be like if we could (Wf see? The following 
article tells vhat one depanment did for those people who, although blind, coiT 
**see"'-not with 'their eyes but with their fingers^ars. noses, and mouths. 



LOUIS A. CABLE is superintendent of 
recreation for the Bucks County De- 
partment of Parks and Recreation, 
Doy lest own, Pennsylvania. 

The Bucks County ^ (Pennsylvania). 
Department of Parks and Recreation 

' recently opened a Braille Trail during. 
Nature Exposition Day at jhe Church- 
viUe Outdoor Education Center. The 
Bfaille Trail consisU of a carefully laid 
out route 1,000 feet long, through both 
wooded and open areas. The trail fol- 

/ lows some of the center's already exist- 
ing nature paths, which have been 
cleared of dangerous objects and poi- 
sonous plants and blanketed with >Vood 
, chips. The sightless may safely travel 
tKe trail alone by following a nylon 
rope, always held in the right hand 

At the start of the trail the walker is 
provided a braille walk book which was 
written by the center slaff. Eleven 
scheduled stops along the trail are 

• marked by posU. The number carved 
into the slanting top of each post cor- 
responds to a section of the guidebook, 
which tells the walker where to "look" 
—overhead, underfoot, in front, or in 



back The guidebook offersAeUilfcd, 
sensitive descriptions of the "sights" at 
each station which excite the senses of 
• pleasure by souod, touch, taste, and 
imell. It is hoped that eventually small 
cassette tape players may be used, de- 
scribing nature> changes on an almost 
weck-to-wcek basis. 

This- adapted facility w^' realized 
thr6ugh community efforr under the 
coordinatipn of Harry C. Volker. Jr^ 
the de^>*itmenfs full-time resident nat- 
uralist atv Churchville. The Bucks 
County Assbaation for the Blind and 
Handicappcd,^vyhich works 'wj^h over 
300 sightless or -visually impaired Indi- 
viduals in the county, reviewed and 
printed the braille walk book. Sean, 
Roebuck and Company of Philadelphia 
donated the hardware^ and rope which 
act as a guiding hand along th^ trail.* 
The posts were erected and the cover 
of wood chips was laid along the trail 
by several local Boy Scout 4roops. 

The 1,000 feet of this ttail will pro- 
vide miles and years of memories for 
those who cannot see The trail is open 
to all, sighted and sightless, residenU 
and nonresidents Even school groups 




may be bttndfolded to help them im* 
prove their other sensqs aiid appreciate 
the world of the sightless. 

Anyoile interested in obtaining a 
copy of the Braille Walk Book may 
send 50^ for printing and handling to 
the Bucks County Department of Parks 
and Recreation, Administration Build- 
ing, Doylcstown. Pennsylvania 18901 



ANCHOR Program-^ 

Answering the Needs of Children with Handicaps through Organized Recreation 




Emphasis js on children at Cainp 
ANCHOR where Hempstead (New , 
York) Town Department of Parks and 
, RecrcaUon houses its six-week summer 
recreational program for the handi- 
^pped. ANCHOR is tmc of the few 
programs in the country in which both 
physically an<f eqiotionally handicapped 
children participate to^ethir accorduig 
to age. \Children first, dtffibiltttes Sitond 
is a rcility at Camp ANCHOR. Every^ 
thing— «gn)upings. volunteers, progiain 
—aim for the overriding goal of social 
integration into one's peer group as 
childrei^ are helped to help ihcmsc^ 
^ helping.each other. ^ 

Camp ANCHOR is nestled agamsi 
the ocean at Lido Beach. Its Obvious 





gaiety, induced by multi^orcd tents, 
swimming pools, and rolling surf, belies 
the fact that carefully supervised rec-- 
reationaj programs arc in progress 
Conscious effort is made to create a 
joy fulo atmosphere to comite>act the 
joyless lives many of these children 
Jead AH of the recreational facilities, 
the arts and crafts program, and the 
entire phySSt layout are conducive to 
bringing the muxlicappe^l out of their 
shells to mix with others Maiiy for the 
fiot time cin relax with their peers 

ANCHOR was initiated three years 
ago with one wmter center ^nd 75 
youngsters it now has three year-round 
facilities and an ocean front sue. Camp 
Anchor, to accommodate 400 campers 
who range in age from 6 to 21 

Aside from the festive atmosphere 
and the camp's vaned activities, the 
number of blue'shirte'd teenage .volun- 
teers immediately stnkes any observer 
Ranging in ' age from 14 to 18^ the 
teens volunteer five, ^ays each week 
during their vacations for the entire 
six-Week program Generally the same 
age as^campcrs, they reinforce the goal 
of working and playing with one's 
•peers, usually the first sign of healthy 
maturation. 

Virginia Farrell, a M-'J'ear old volun- 
teer who helped in the wading pool, 
became interested in the project because 




her brother atten<Jed ^NCHOR pamp 
After four weeks she showed interest in 
a career working with tbe handicapped. 
"I had wanted to be a teacher, but I 
think this IS much moix rewarding," 
Virginia feels She also plans to volun- 
teer for the winter program. 

Doug Bayhs, Hempstead Town's co- 
ordinator of the ANCHOR program, 
praises the unselfishness and contribu- 
tions of the 125 volunteers who assisted 
70 staff members at the camp Baylis 
says enthusiastically, "We just couldn't 
operate wU)iout them They handle 
themselves like Qdult><aftef a while Our 
campers really love them It makes it^ 
much easier for the campers to relate 




to youtl\their own age. It also hastens 
th^ir owntdentification." f 

The staff is particu^riy pleased 
with the development of l2 handi- 
capped youngsters wlio assisted as vol- 
unteers Bayhss continues,, "We Watched • 
these kids closely, and the results were 
"highly encouraging These youngsters 
usually cannot function fully under the 
stress of nohnal society, but they're 
totally accepted as part of our family 
This acceptance has given them the 
confidence and security they need." 

Camp aM^OR has a diversified 
program rarely offered in pnvately run 
camps. One group might be at the 
ocean wading m well supervised areas, 
another could be struggling over the « 
obstacle course, while others are at 
music classes, dabbling in arts and 
crafts, or hitting golf balls. The 
ANCHOR program has been cited by 
the 'President's Committee on the' 
Handicapped as one of four national 
pilot prqjccts to be yscd as prototypes 
for other communities. ^ « 

Alexandra Olliph&nt, a^ arts and 
crafts specialist, summanzes her four- 
week experience "I've worked in other 
government^ sponsored programs, but 
I've never Men anything approaching 
the prof ewional ism of the staff and 
the facilities ^e have here Camp 
ANCHOR IS .a very rewarding experi- 
ence." 



Bep-Hnted with permission from the Journal of 
Healthy Physical Education, and Recreation^ 
January 1972, ' - 
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Win-A-Way*Rccrcation Area in FoTrl 
Yargo Stan Park, Winder, Georgia, Ts 
an outdoor area specifically designed 
tQ allow compile movement and par- 
'ticipation of impaired, disabled, and 
handicapped persons in outdoor recre- 
ational activities. These persons 'are 
served in three ways:- (1) group camp 
provides coihplete living and program 
accoaimod»ti(5ns; (2) day use area ac- 
commodates --daiiy visiton with oppor- 




pcRon are also welcome Visitors to 
the park w*ho arc not impaired, dis- 
abled, or*handicappcd, and who are not 
accompanying sflch a person ar^nvited 
to use the other recreation areas at Fort 
Yargo State Park* 

The 1680-acrc Fort Yargo State 
Park, )ust south of Winder, Georgia, is 
the home of the special area for the 
impaired, disabled, and' handicapped 
Although one" section of Fort Yargo 
has been especially set aside for this 
special population, other recreation^ 
areas m the park are opcn^to able and 
disabled alike. 

This pilot project was made possible 
by the State of Georgia, the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, and a special grant 
from the Contingency Reserve of the 
Secretary of the U.S. E>epartment of 
the Intenor For additional information 
about Will-A-Way contact Recreation 
Coordinator, Fort Yargo ^State PatV, 
' Winder, Georgia 30680 

Facilities < • ^ 

Games and equipment: shuffleboard, 
- horseshow, carpet golf, ,and wheel- 



chairs arc available. Game equipnicnt 
requires ^a deposit which is refund- . 
able upon return of the equipment. 
A special Visitor Center has been 
established whei^ equipment may be^ 
obtained. 

Fi'sfyng boats: fishina boats with elcctnc 

^'ftiotors may be rented 

Fishing: the lake is open to legal fishing 

, ^throughout the year. 

Playground playground equipment and 
a spray pool for tots are provided for 
Hise 'at no cost. 

Panicking: picnic tables ?nd gnlls arc 
available at no charge on a first- 
come, first-served basis 

Nature trail a V6-mile walk through a 
vanety of interesting areis marked 
with interpretive si^s makes the 
visitor aware of the nch diversity of 
*fiora and fauna within the park. A 
Nature Trad Brochure, available at 
tlje Visitor tenter, tells the story of 
the plants and ai^imals that' may be 
seen along the trail. 

Famdy cottages, three family cottages 
are available for rent to families 
which have an impaired, disabled, or 
, handicapped -member Cottages- are 
fully equipped for housekeepin g^^ - 
eWingsJlectric stove ^nd refngcr- 
ator, with all necessary cooking and 
serving equipment and linens. During 
summer mqnths the family cottages 
may be rented, by the week only with 
a two-week limit. 

Group camp' camp 'capacity ' is 258 
persbns and roay be repted hyj any 
nonprofit health- serving agency thai 
wishes to conduct a short-term camp- 
ing program. The group camp -is 
^mplete with iiousing, cooking- 
dining, and^ogram buildings. 

Dream boats: rental boats are availaBle. 

Swimmmg: swimnyng is permitted only 
when lifeguard is on duty. □ 




tunities to fish, swim, picnic, boat, and 
enjoy play and^game apparatur, and 
(3) family cottage are^ has vacation- 
Style cottages available for rent on a 
short-temi basis to families who wish 
jto stay ovJVnight. ' • 

Most park areas present obstacles^ 
to physidally imp^aired -persons— steep 
slopes, steps; uneven 'walks and yarrow 
doorways. These barriers have been 
eliminated at Will-A-Way to provide 
complete freedom of movement. 

All persons who arc impaired, dis- 
aj>led, or handicappcdSir© welcome to^ 
vat the specially designed outdoor rec- 
reation areas. Family memben and 
friends^ accompanying the impaired 

. ^ * ^ tho lOMPNAi OF HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION. RECREATION. Januarv 1972 Copyright. 1972. by the 
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